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CELEBRATING THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OLD CHARTER! 
Here’s hoping that you soon have the good fortune to fall in with a noble old 
friend. An old friend now celebrating a 75th birthday—Old Charter! Then, as 
your glasses clink, may the heart-kindling glow and the mellow friendliness of 
Kentucky’s finest straight bourbon recall to you once again the fact that, if ever 
a work of man is to achieve perfection, time and experience must be two of its 


indispensable ingredients. It will be a great pleasure to have you join the party! 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY*THIS WHISKEY 1S 6 YEARS OLD-86 PROOF*BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


Tt operator is about to dunk those 
big rolls of steel wire in a bath of 
hot acid. The acid generates gas be- 
tween steel and the rust and scale. As 
the gas expands it blasts the scale off the 
wire with millions of small explosions. 

This job used to be done in thick 
bolted wooden tanks. But tanks shrunk 
under the bite of acid, had to be calked 
and tightened frequently. Even so, acid 
leaked onto the floor constantly —a 
waste, a hazard to workmen. Shut- 
downs for repairs were frequent and 
expensive. 

B. F.Goodrich men believed rubber 


could be used but they knew the sides 
of the tanks might be struck frequently 
by the heavy, sharp wire, so had to be 
very strong. B. F. Goodrich had already 
developed a way to make rubber stick 
to steel. So the engineers worked out 
a combination lining of hard rubber, 
soft rubber and bricks. They made the 
hard rubber layer in sections that over- 
lapped so the linings could expand and 
contract with heating and cooling. Rub- 
ber-lined steel “pickling” tanks became 
practical for the first time. 

The tanks in the picture were in- 
stalled by this method almost three 


years ago. Since then there have been 
no layoffs for installation of new tanks, 
won't be for many more years. Gone 
are the waste and hazard of messy, 
acid-wet floors. Production is up, costs 
are down. 

BFG research has made comparable 
developments in industrial hose and 
belting, and many other rubber prod- 
ucts your business uses. Ask your local 
distributor or write: The B.F.Good- 
rich Co., Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





Voul call It 
Americas Grandest 


Entertainment? 


Enjoy new beauty in recorded music, with a 
General Electric automatic radio-phonograph 
—performanceé-engineered at Electronics 


Park! Model 378 brings you the famous G-E Electronic 
Reproducer, for the finest music ever heard on any home 
radio-phonograph...plus genuine Armstrong FM radio 
and powerful AM radio...all in matural color tone! 
Authentic Federal period cabinet of rich mahogany veneers. 
Available with LP player for long-playing (33'/, rpm) 
records, slightly higher—Model 378LP. 


G-E radios priced from $19.95* to $499.50* 


*Prices slightly higher West and South—subject to change without notice, 


G-E RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


Performance-Enginéered at Electronics Park 
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LETTERS 


Reaction 


I suggest that Ordeal might be a better 
term to describe the Truman planners than 
Fair Deal (NEwsweEEk, Jan. 17). 


Lioyp McK, HarMon 
Coronado, Calif. 


>... Hats off to President Truman and 
the Fair Deal! With the Democrats control- 
ling Congress, perhaps now he'll get a little 
action. 


Rosert L. ANDERSON 


New York City 
Britain’s Health Plan 


It must be a difficult effort, indeed, for 
your disinterested staff to publish four col- 
umns of criticism on such a new develop- 
ment as England’s socialized-medicine plan 
( NewsweEEk, Jan. 10). Even as distant irom 
direct news sources as we are here, some 
beneficial reports have trickled through. 
Since you chose to disregard such comments, 
they must be without validity. 

I wish all “free-enterprise” organizations 
such as the American Medical Association 
all the success they deserve in their efforts 
to maintain the minimum standard of living 
to which they are accustomed. 


J. W. Rosertson 
Moscow, Idaho 


>... By far the best I’ve read on the merits 
and disadvantages of a National Health Act. 


Epwin SCHENKMAN 
Irvington, N. J. 


St. Christopher’s Medal 


In your Dec. 6, 1948, issue, under the gen- 
eral heading In Passing, there appeared an 
item entitled “St. Christopher Medal.” It 
was evidently intended to ridicule those who 
seek protection when traveling by wearing 
the St. Christopher medal . . . Let’s be 
charitable. If the people who wear it derive 
any satisfaction or comfort from it, why cast 
slurring remarks as contained in your article? 
The goal we should strive for in these days 
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How a Plow kept the Village Fed 


... With a hand from an “Unseen Friend”’ 


It was a real, old-fashioned blizzard. 


Gone were the highways. Cars were 
snowed under like igloos. Food trucks 
were stalled on the highways. Even young 
Gary Weaver found it “tough sledding” 
to the village store. 


Then, far down at the turn of the road, 
a geyser.of white shoots in the air. It’s the 
county’s giant new “snow eater”... gob- 
bling in the snow... and blowing it out 
again, over onto the empty fields. 


And close behind, on the magic carpet 
of road unrolling from the “plow”, come 
the trucks...carrying food... milk... mail. 


As one of the local officials said a few 
days later...“That snow plow sure was 


a friend in need.” 


And Nickel is the “Unseen Friend” 
that helped keep the plow on the job. 
For Nickel alloys plus good design make 
gears and shafts and other important parts 
extra strong...tough...corrosion-resistant. 
This assures husky construction, yet keeps 
over-all weight down. It means you can 
count on this equipment to plow through 
the deepest drifts and not to break down 
in emergencies. 

Of course, you don’t actually see the 
Nickel because it’s combined with other 
metals... just as there is unseen Nickel 
in Monel water heater tanks, Stainless 
Steel trains, and scores of other things 
that serve folks every day. 





That's why Nickel is called “Your 


Unseen Friend.” 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“The Romance of Nickel” 


The interesting story of Nickel, 
from ancient discovery to mod- 
ern-day use, is told in this il- 
lustrated 60-page booklet. For 
your FREE copy, address 
Dept. 5y. 







THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


... Your Unseen Friend 


TRACE MARE 


© 1949. 1.1. N. Co 





QUICK WAY TO 
QUIET EFFICIENCY 


Almost overnight, your present 
office can become a quiet, more 
efficient place to work. Install- 
ing a new ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone® is a quick, neat job 
that doesn’t interrupt business. 
Right away distracting noise 
stops. Workers don’t get so tired. 
They make fewer mistakes. 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone is a 
fiberboard acoustical material 
with 484 cleanly drilled sound- 
absorbent holes in each foot- 
square tile. Cushiontone has a 
smooth, factory-applied finish 
on all visible surfaces, even the 
bevelled edges. No matter 

how many times you 

clean or repaint it, a 


ARMSTRONGS CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 


Cushiontone ceiling keeps its 
acoustical efficiency. Cushion- 
tone absorbs up to 75% of the 
noise that strikes its surface. 
And it’s low in cost. Ask your 
Armstrong acoustical contractor 
for a free estimate. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
do about Office Noise.” It gives all 
the facts. Armstrong Cork Company, 


Acoustical Department. 4902 Ruby 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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of strife between peoples and nations is to 
live in harmony with our neighbors, respect- 
ing their views, even though they may be at 
variance with our own. 


Henry N. Boppen 
Horicon, Wis. 


The sentence to which Mr. Bodden object, 
was intended only as an example of wha 
most readers will admit was an extraordinary 
coincidence. Newsweek intended no slur oi 
the patron saint of travelers nor on thos: 
who wear his medal. 


Best Cover 


You needn’t look any further for ’49’s best 
cover. It’s on your Jan. 10 issue. The America 








Newsweck—Ed Wergeles 


Cover: The tugboats stole the show 


is majestic in its own right but the . 
Meseck tugs steal the scene. Three toots for 
the tugboats. 


Orto L. Caku 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Favorite Reader 


I notice that many of your subscribers 
seem to take delight in finding small errors 
in statements in your magazine. They re- 
mind me of a publisher many years ago who 
had made. it a practice to find mistakes of 
various kinds in the Bible. He boasted that 
he would print a Bible without any error in 
it. He had it set up in type and had the 
proofs read successively by seventeen differ- 
ent proofreaders with copy holders. Finally 
everything was marked OK and the presses 
started running. After about 1,000 sheets had 
been run through the press, a bystander re- 
marked that there must be a lot of baseball 
fans among the employes. The publisher bel- 
ligerently inquired what was the matter. The 
bystander quietly pointed to the opening 
paragraph on the first page which read: “In 
the big inning God created the heavens .. .” 

Joun L. McKean 

Tacoma, Wash. 


Roosevelt of the Fourth 


Brig. Gen. Theodore Roosevelt died in the 
field while serving as assistant commander 
of the Fourth Infantry Division, not the First 
Division ( NEwsweEeEk, Jan. 3). He landed on 
Utah Beach in Normandy on D Day with 


Newsweek, February 7, 1949 
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New Orleans is two cities in one: Visit it during Mardi Gras and you'll find 
the romance and glamor of ancient France and Spain living again in colorful 
pageantry. Visit New Orleans in a workaday mood and you'll find “the Hub 
of the Americas” a hustling, bustling city of commerce. And as you ride high 
into the Crescent City’s modern skyline, remember this: 1,244 of the 1,504 
elevator installations are by Otis. 





THE NEXT TIME YOU SEE PARIS. 


You may possibly be sitting comfortably at home. Worldwide 
microwave television is being studied by scientists of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation in laboratories 
atop a 300-foot electronic tower at Nutley, N. J. Here again, 

the vertical transportation is supplied by Otis. 





YOUR BUSINESS DAY. 


An elevator man clocks your daily routine into 6 definite patterns, 
At 9, everybody UP to work . . . all morning it’s DOWN-UP, 
UP-DOWN for appointments or snacks .. . 12 mostly DOWN... 
at 1, heavier UP travel . . . all afternoon it’s DOWN-UP, 
UP-DOWN again ... and then at 5 — swoosh! Everybody OUT 

... after that, it’s just the stragglers. 





ANOTHER OTIS FIRST. 


We've developed the first elevatoring system ever to be timed to the 

6 changing traffic patterns of your entire business day. It’s called 
AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed ELEVATORING because its 

AUTOmatic and elecTRONIC features match the services of three or 
more elevators to all of your traffic demands. It’s explained interestingly 
in a new Otis Booklet. Write for Bulletin B-721-S. 





Otis AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed ELEVA- 
TORING can also be used to increase the effi- 
ciency of existing groups of elevators. We'll be 
glad to tell you how. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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ogressive railroad against a mountain . “S 
andthe mountaimloses. Tip Top, the second highest 
Mxoint in Missouri, bluffed»pioneer road builders into taking 

the long way ’round. 
Now, Missouri Pacific engineers have blasted and bulldozed 
two mil uts, each as straight as a draftsman’s rule, 












ie. 
That's s - Missouri Pacific travelers and shippers enjoy a 
straighter, faster route to the South and Southwest. The Tip 
Top Mountain project is only one of many Missouri Pacific 
improvements to make travel swifter and more comfortable. 


Serving the West-Southwest EMPIRE 
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the first wave of the Fourth Division troops. 
He won the Medal of Honor that day. 

He had already been awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross; he had served with 
distinction in the first world war, and. . 
was 56 when he insisted on landing in 
France with the assault wave .. . 


H. W. BLAKELY 
Maj. Gen., U.S.A., Ret. 


Washington, D.C. 


>... General Roosevelt died while serving 
with the Fourth (Poison Ivy) Division. We 
were all proud of him because he was a 
damn brave soldier. 


= ; O. J. MULLER 
Charleston, S. C. 


Brigadier General Roosevelt served with: 
the First Division and other units in North 
Africa, Sicily, and Italy; he was transferred 
to the Fourth Division shortly before the 
Normandy invasion. 


Milwaukee Story 


Last September NEwswEEk carried an ex- 
cellent report on The Milwaukee Journal’s 
campaign against the policy racket, with 
pictures suggesting police corruption. Have 
there been any further developments? 


J. C. Hm 
Chicago 


Yes. There has been some interim prog- 
ress, including a John Doe investigation 
which exonerated Milwaukee police authori- 
ties on The Journal’s allegations of conspiracy 
with gamblers. Many citizens of Milwaukee 
feel the entire problem is a long way from 
being solved, however, because the investi- 
gation at least confirmed The Journal’s re- 
ports of widespread gambling. 


Durable Hackenschmidt 


One might assume from the comment in 
reply to Hank Flaherty’s inquiry about 
George Hackenschmidt (NEwswEeEk, Oct. 18, 









Health & Strength (England) 


Hackenschmidt: Still spry at 71 
Newsweek, February 7, 1949 












































PUT YOURSELF 


save fuel...add comfort with Shermopane 


You, Mr. Busy Executive, can be in the same 
fortunate position as the man whose office is 
shown above. Not only his office but his entire 
building is glazed with Thermopane* , the double- 
glass windowpane with the insulation sealed in. 
And this is what Thermopane does for him. 

Pays continuing year-by-year dividends by 
reducing heating costs for Thermopane cuts heat 
loss through glass. 


Adds comfort ... keeps interiors of all 


made only by LIBBEYYOWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
3119 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio 





IN THIS ENVIABLE SPOT! 





buildings warmer in winter, cooler in summer. 

Blocks out distracting outside noise ...sub- 
dues it to a mere hum. 

Make a note now to get these advantages for 
your building. Have your chief engineer or main- 
tenance department contact the nearest L-O-F 
Glass Distributor, or write us direct for complete 
information. Thermopane is available in standard 
size fixed or movable sash for every window in 
your home, too. *® 


Two Panes of Gloss 


YA Blanket of Dry Air 
\ Bondermetic Seal* 
(Metal-to- Glass) 


a* 
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Cutaway view of Thermopane 
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Winter vacation travellers can 


live happily out of their 


LUGGAGE 


because their clothes live happily in it 


The Turntable Wardrobe Trunk, exclusive with Hartmann, 
pivots on its own ball-bearing turntable for @ouble convenience 
. «one side a host of drawers, the other « acious “closet.’’ 
16 hanger size $582. Shown also, the Hartmann Skymate May- 
fair women’s wardrobe case (with hangers) $150, and the Train 
Case (for cosmetics) $117. All beautifully matched in rawhide. 

Other models from $30. Prices include Federal tax. 


* 


HARTMANN COMPANY - RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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1948) that he is a semi-invalid. Such is not 
the case, as this recent photo of the “Russian 
Lion” demonstrates. His 71 years have not 
retarded his remarkable agility. Incidentally, 
his diet is curtailed by the stringent ration- 
ing in England—not by the state of his health. 

’ Ray Van CLEEF 

Associate Editor 


Strength and Health Magazine 
York, Pa. 


Shadowgraphs 


You show pictures titled shadowgraphs in 
the Dec. 20, 1948, issue of Newsweek. The 
enclosed prints are miniature copies of some 





Who’s first: Nun (left) or doctor? 


of the work I have been doing with X-ray 
for the past six years. I hold a patent on 
the process. 

SisTER Mary ALICE 


Good Samaritan Hospital 
Cincinnati 


Blind Justice? 


To my mind the twenty-year sentence of 
Mrs. Wilma Ybarbo (Newsweek, Jan. 10) 
is one of the most disgraceful and unfair 
decisions ever handed down by any Ameri- 
can court. 


Leo J. KEEere Jr. 


Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 





' make sure 











C two years $10.00 


152 West 42 Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Supreme 
Roadabillty/ 


__ thats the Lincoln Idea 


Lt of America’s fine cars are comfort- 
A able to ride in, comfortable to drive. 

But we think you'll agree the most 
comfortable of all is the 1949 Lincoln 
Cosmopolitan! 

Drive this magnificent automobile any- 
where.You ll scarcely feel where concrete 
highway ends and country lane begins. 
For it takes bumps, ruts smoothly as a 


drifting cloud... handles lightly 
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Thanks to its long wheelbase, extra- 
rigid chassis, and new superb springing, 
it literally flows along the highway! 

And its many other luxuries are as out- 
standing as its supreme roadability. 

No other fine car offers a better choice 
of “custom” upholsteries...such elegant 
refinements. (Even electrically -operated 
windows are “standard equipment”! ) 


Its visibility is equally remarkable! 





The excitingly powerful 1949 Lincoln—p 





erformance star of the fine-car field. 


The most heautiful car in the whole wide world—the 1949 Lincoln Cosmopolitan—Lincoln’s style and luxury leader. Shown, the Town Sedan, 


Superb new springing 


White side-wall tires, road lamps (and rear wheel shields on the Lincoln) are optional 


7 = 


helps create that Lincoln Cosmopolitan comfort! 


The curved one-piece windshield’s almost 
five feet wide! Its powerful brakes are 
unsurpassed for safe, gentle stopping. Its 
engine—the great new Lincoln V-type 
“Eight”—is in a class by itself! 

In all the world, there is no finer car 
than the road-proven 1949 Lincoln Cos- 
mopolitan. Drive it tomorrow—and dis- 
cover this yourself! 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR CO, 
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Builder of the Lincoln and the Lincala Cosmpoltan 
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IT’S SOMETHING TO SING ABOUT— AGAIN! 


Cleaning up our rivers, streams and lakes holds rich rewards for 
industry and government .. . and you. When “the old mill stream” 
offers abundant clean water and is a fit place for recreation, it means 
hetter employee and community relations. It’s also an invitation to si 
others to live and work by its banks. 

For years DIAMOND ALKALI has helped communities purify the DIAMOND 
water drawn from streams and lakes for people to drink. That’s 
just one half of the problem. Treating the waste and sewage that 
pours back is the other half. 

DIAMOND chemicals are ready to help there, too, wherever they 


can. DIAMOND Chlorine, for example, will cut down bacteria count. CHEMICALS 
DIAMOND Silicates help settle out dirt and impurities. DIAMOND > A 
Caustic Soda and Soda Ash can neutralize destructive acids. 

In treating water, and in countless other ways, DIAMOND products 
... Chemicals You Live By .. . are vital to everyone’s well-being. 
They contribute to your health, comfort and pleasures, daily. ; 








DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY ®* * ® ® #® @# CLEVELAND 14 OHIO 
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kor Your Information 


MEET MR. MUELLER: There is a slight, though important, 
change in the masthead to your left this week. You will 
note that the title after the name of T. F. Mueller has been 
changed from vice president and general manager to vice 
president and publisher. As the boys around the shop say, 
it couldn’t happen to a nicer guy. 
Malcolm Muir, president of Weekly 
Publications, Inc., in announcing the 
appointment pointed out that Theo- 
dore F. Mueller has played a major 
part in the growth of Newsweek 
from an idea and ideal to its present 
position. 

Mr. Mueller will be responsible 
for our publishing activities other 
than editorial, which will continue to 
function within the framework of policies set up by the 
Editorial Board. Before coming to NEWSWEEK as general 
manager (he became vice president and a director in 
1942), Mueller was assistant to the president of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. The new appointment 
will permit Mr. Muir to devote more attention to broad 
policy and long-range planning for Weekly Publications, 
Inc., something he’s wanted to concentrate on for a long 
time. The Muir-Mueller combination has proved its ex- 
cellence in the past. We are confident that the new align- 
ment will produce even better results. 


T. F. Mueller 


RECOGNITION: Another of Newsweex’s staff has been 
tapped for journalistic honors. Walter Fitzmaurice, the 
Washington bureau’s White House correspondent, will re- 
ceive the 1949 Byline Award from the Marquette Univer- 
sity College of Journalism on Feb. 13. The award is 
conferred annually on an alumnus who has distinguished 
himself in journalism. 


TEN TO ONE: Our Russian researcher in charge of vague 
statistics reports that Pravda has quoted Newsweek ten 
times in the past eight months. The Moscow press generally 
refers to us as “Fascists” or “reactionary tools of Wall 
Street.” But the last quotation, from our Oct. 25 report on 
Navy-State Department discussions on withdrawal of 
American forces from Japan’s former Yokosuka naval base, 
evidently tickled Pravda’s editors. This time Newswrrek 
was referred to as “the most widely read magazine in the 
United States.” 


THE COVER: Only now is it officially revealed that at the 
end of the last war America’s great atom-bomb plants were 
in a critical condition. This week the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s semi-annual report indicates that finally “the atom 
has turned the corner” in terms of 
both military and peaceful atomic 
power. As chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, David E. Lili- 
enthal leaves no doubt that he rec- 
ognizes the enormity of his responsi- 
bilities. When Newsweek Photog- 
rapher Ed Wergeles set up his 
equipment to take this cover photo, 
Lilienthal quickly became so ab- 
sorbed in discussing atomic energy with colleagues that he 
forgot the photographer was in the room. Other Lilienthal] 
characteristics and the significance of his commission’s re 
port are covered fully on page 50. 
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Can You Guess the Name of This City? 


It’s a very important city to many 
millions of people, but you won’t find 
it on the map. It’s the Telephone 
City that the Bell System has built 
since the war. Every building shown 
in the picture is a telephone building. 


We've taken 392 major building 
projects and additions that the Bell 
System has completed throughout 
the country and had the artist show 
them in one picture. And that’s only 
one-seventh of the Bell Telephone 
buildings erected or enlarged since 


V-J Day. ‘There wasn’t room for 2400 
others. 

These buildings are more than brick 
and stone and telephone equipment. 


They are jobs for thousands of men 
and women. ‘They are more business 
for the towns and cities in which they 
are located. They are more and bet- 
ter telephone service for millions of 
telephone users. 


When you look at all these build- 
ings you can see how the Bell System 
is growing to catch up with the 
nation’s needs. You can also see 
why it is necessary for the telephone 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


business to have reasonable earnings. 


For the money for buildings like 
these does not come out of the monev 
you pay for telephone service. 


It must come from investors—hun- 
dreds of thousands of everyday men 
and women all over America who are 
willing to invest their savings in the 
telephone business. 

Reasonable earnings are needed to 
attract additional investors’ dollars. 
You have an interest in this because 
these dollars are used to provide you 
with more and better telephone 
service. 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Vice President Barkley is taking a less 
active part in Congressional leadership 
than anticipated before his inauguration. 
He apparently intends to play the role 
of the elder statesman, available for ad- 
vice and conciliation, but not of Congres- 
sional boss . . . Truman has put his foot 
down on an omnibus Post Office building 
program at this time. Disappointed con- 
gressmen are pushing substitute legisla- 
tion for blueprinting and site acquisition 
so that projects will be ready for construc- 
tion when the Administration finally ap- 
proves . . . Friends of Justice William O. 
Douglas are still plugging him for De- 
fense Secretary if and when James For- 
restal retires . . . Since the election, At- 
torney General Clark has moved in to 
assume greater control and supervision 
over the FBI. Although a bureau in the 
Justice Department, the FBI for years 
has operated on a semi-independent basis. 


Truman’s Point Four 
President Truman’s Point Four program 
for assistance to undeveloped ‘areas was 


Africa and the Far East as well as in the 
Middle East. Meanwhile there are in- 
dications that the aid plan may prove 
relatively inexpensive. Officials of the 
UN Food and Agriculture Organization, 
experienced in providing technical aid 
to all parts of the world, report that a 
great deal of important know-how can be 
spread at small cost. For example, use of 
hybrid-corn seed and artificial-insemina- 
tion methods have been brought to 
Southeastern Europe for only a few 
hundred dollars. 
Younger Judges 

It hasn’t been announced and probably 
won't be, but Truman has extended his 
“young men in government” policy to the 
Federal bench, Hereafter, aspirants for 
Federal District judgeships who are aged 
60 or over will be automatically disquali- 
fied. The policy bears currently on the 
vacancy in the Eastern Wisconsin dis- 
trict at Milwaukee, where three of the 
six possibilities come under the age ban. 


Trivia 

The long-standing atmosphere of the 
nation’s most exclusive club—the U.S. 
Senate—still persists. Seen trudging down 
the corridor of the Senate Office Building 





an “operation quiz,” sending thousands 
of questionnaires to the folks back home 
to discover their views on Truman’s 
various proposals. 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

It now can be disclosed that the U. S. 
State Department refused to get trapped 
into a trading position over the British 
recognition of Israel. This contributed to 
Foreign Secretary Bevin’s slowness in 
announcing recognition . . . United Na- 
tions sources feel that the Good Offices 
Committee in Indonesia has been so 
prejudiced and divided within itself that 
it must be completely reorganized or 
abolished . . . The British aren’t giving 
much weight to new reports that Molotoft 
is in trouble with Stalin over his methods 
of dealing with the West . . . One of the 
first acts of the new Soviet-sponsored 
Council for Economic Mutual Assistance 
in Eastern Europe may be the devalua- 
tion of Polish currency. The Russians 
have told the Poles that the present ex- 
change works to the disadvantage of the 
Russians. 


European Air Defense 
Although it’s not published yet, France 


e nothing new to Secretary of State Dean was leftish Sen. Glenn Taylor, recent run- __and Britain reached an agreement where- 
Acheson. Testifying on the Voice of Amer- ning mate of Henry Wallace, carrying a by the RAF will have the responsibility 
ica bill before a House committee two basket of Virginia apples given him by _ for developing the fighter-plane defenses 
years ago, Acheson, then Under Secretary, arch-conservative Democratic Senator of Western Europe. The French and 
declared: “If we are to perform our func- Byrd. In return, Taylor had promised his other Continental jet pilots will be trained 

1gs. tion of leadership and helpfulness . colleague a bag of Idaho potatoes... A in Britain by RAF instructors. The British 
ee the United States must be ready to make syndicate is dickering with Sen. Margaret are working out an international code to 
available to other countries the skill in all Chase Smith of Maine to write a daily enable ground officers to communicate 
ar} the fields, intellectual, medical, scientific. column on her work . . . Deputy ECA with fighter pilots aloft, regardless of 
and industrial, which have bean devel- chief Howard Bruce, who got into an language differences. Britain already has 
_ oped in this country.” Truman himself angry quarrel with some Marshall-plan delivered to France 30 Vampire jets and 
first began seriously considering such a_ nations last fall over sales of scrap expects to deliver more than 300 to 
nen proposal while vacationing at Key West aluminum, moved to smooth ruffled feel- France and other members of the West- 
are last November. He was spurred by reports ings the other day. He invited 24 rank- ern union during 1949. 
the of the demoralizing effect of military de- ing U.S. and European recovery officials 
feat on the Arab states and concluded the to a dinner. Each guest got a memento U. S. Course in China 
U.S. either must aid in developing the -—an aluminum mint-julep cup engraved Top State Department officials intend 
1 to areas or later spend huge sums to keep with the phrase “A familiar metal” ... to keep Ambassador Stuart in Nanking 
lars. the Russians out. The State Department’s Several new congressmen are conducting when the Communists take over, even if 
ae economic experts took over on the scheme ' ____ the Nationalists set up in Canton, They 
aad at that point. » believe az Stuart, — — many 
ate tiie Ritalin acieuniie Preparedness in Hungary present Communist officials when he was 





An Administration study group to 
suggest ways of implementing Truman’s 
Point Four already is functioning. Headed 
by Paul Nitze, who helped write the 
Marshall plan, it may become an ad- 
ministrative agency later. Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, the UN’s Palestine mediator, 
also is being considered for an important 
post in the program. He has had wide 
experience with dependent peoples in 
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U. S. intelligence officials are un- 
easy about recent reports stressing 
warlike preparations in Hungary. 
The reports say that practice black- 
outs recently have been held on 
trains, that air-raid shelters are be- 
ing reconditioned, and that railroad 
workers have been warned to be 
ready for emergency duty. 
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president of Yenching University, Pei- 
ping (1919-46), will be of great value in 
diplomatic understandings with the Com- 
munists. This is greatly desired, because 
once Nanking and Shanghai fall to the 
Keds (and Washington believes this is 
inevitable, regardless of the course of 
peace talks) most of the areas where the 
U. S. has always had commercial dealings 
will be in Communist hands. Incidentally 
it would surprise no one in Washington 
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if the Soviet Embassy should move with 
the Nationalist government—if for no 
other reason than to “create confusion” 
and stimulate anti-U. S. agitation. 


Israeli Switzerland 

Some British Socialists close to the 
Palestine problem are convinced the 
Israeli will refuse to follow either Western 
or Eastern blocs but instead will insist on 
forging a sort of Switzerland in the Mid- 
dle East. The same sources report anti- 
British sentiment among the Arabs at a 
new high. The Arabs blame their military 
reverses on the British, saying that Lon- 
don egged them on and then refused mili- 
tary support. Consequently, it’s felt that 
neutralization of the Middle East is the 
only way to get stability there. 


Internationalization of Industry 

The British Cabinet is inclining favor- 
ably to German Socialist suggestions that 
all Western European heavy industry, in- 
cluding that in the British Midlands, be 
internationalized. One reason is the wave 
of alarm at the speed of Ruhr recovery 
and signs that Ruhr magnates are paving 
the way for an appeal to American private 
investors for a gigantic expansion of Ruhr 
industry. Already some German exports 
are threatening to undersell British prod- 
ucts in the hard-currency markets. The 
Labor Cabinet feels such “unfair com- 
petition” could be blocked by broad in- 
ternationalization. 


Foreign Notes 

Anthony Eden told friends in Toronto 
that Churchill would lead the British 
Conservatives in the 1950 general elec- 
tion. “He is so much younger than I am,” 
Eden quipped . . . De Gaulle has lost 
ground in recent months. The French 
Government’s resolute handling of Com- 
munist strikes and of the country’s fiscal 
problems has made the need for a “man 
on horseback” seem less pressing . . . 
Look for Churchill to follow up his attack 
on the British Government's Palestine 
policy with a strong assault on the deliv- 
eries of dismantled war material from 
Krupp’s and elsewhere in Germany to the 
Soviet Union and its satellites . . . The 
Communists are generally considered to 
be strongly entrenched in Lebanon, with 
the Russian Legation in Beirut as Red 
headquarters for the entire Middle East. 
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Tidelands Compromise 

Coastal states, fighting for title and 
control of oil-rich submerged shorelands, 
have given up hope of gaining clear own- 
ership and will seek a compromise. The 
first step will be to bring about a legisla- 
tive stalemate in the present Congress. By 
pressing for enactment of their quit-claim 
bill, they hope to block approval of the 
Administration bill, which would set up 
machinery for the Federal government to 
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take over future leasing of the lands and 
collection of royalties. Such a stalemate, 
they feel, will finally force the govern- 
ment to offer some concessions. President 
Truman’s clear statement on this issue in 
his State of the Union message virtually 
ended any hope that Congress would up- 
set the Supreme Court decision upholding 
Federal ownership in the California tide- 
lands case. 


British Jet Auto 

Two British automobile companies 
hope to have test models of turbo-jet 
cars on the road late this year. Contrary 
to rumors, the highly secret cars will not 
actually be propelled by a blast of hot air 
at the rear. The jet stream drives a tur- 
bine wheel on a conventional drive shaft. 
After spinning the turbine, the waste 
gases pass into a silencer and come out 
through a regular exhaust pipe. Advan- 
tages claimed for the car: trouble-free 
operation with few moving parts, easy 
starting, fast acceleration, and freedom 
from vibration. 


Union Auto Financing 

A. F. Whitney’s Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen (216,000 members) is set- 
ting up its own automobile financing 
agency, Trainmen’s Service, Inc. The 
plan is calculated to save up to 50% in 
carrying and interest charges for BRT 
buyers of new or used cars. 


Business Footnotes 

Senator O’Mahoney, now chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Economic Report, isn’t planning any 
new investigation of American business. 
But he does intend to dust off the old 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee reports and use them in support of 
some of the Administration’s Fair Deal 
program . . . Now that continued rent 
control is assured, Federal rent authori- 
ties report a tenfold increase in tenant 
complaints—mainly protests against cur- 
tailments of service and necessary re- 
pairs. New York City’s highly organized 
tenant groups account for an unusually 
large proportion of complaints . . . Agri- 
cultural scientists, who in recent years 
have been turning out new seeds, insecti- 
cides, and the like in an unending stream, 
now have perfected a strawberry which 
blooms in Northern states in unusually 
cool weather and a strain of barley “pe- 
culiarly resistant to grasshopper attack.” 


Vv 


Movie Notes 

Piano-playing Chico of the split-up 
Marx brothers will co-star with singer 
Dick Haymes in a picture called “Dusty 
Trail” . . . Burt Lancaster will produce 
and star in a film based on the legend of 
William Tell. It will be shot in Italy this 
summer . . . Gorgeous George, the per- 
fumed wrestler who became a television 


hit in Southern California, will play a 
lead role in a forthcoming movie “Pardon 
My Toehold” . . . Greta Garbo now in- 
tends to come back in a version of a 





. French film, “The Duchess,” to be pro- 


duced by Walter Wanger and Eugene 
Frenke. Plans for a film based on the 
life of George Sand have been called off 
. . . Despite cries of hard times in Holly- 
wood, Paulette Goddard will draw $17,- 
500 a week for her ten-week stint film- 
ing “Anna Lucasta” . . . Jane Russell, 
sought for some dramatic roles, is hold- 
ing out for comedy, which she believes 
is her specialty . . . Plans to make a foot- 
ball movie about the Green Bay Packers 
are still going forward, despite the team’s 
disastrous showing last season. 


Radio Lines 

After several unsuccessful attempts to 
use a nonprofessional guest as master of 
ceremonies, We, the People will give the 
job permanently to announcer Dan Sey- 
mour . .. Don Ameche’s daytime audi- 
ence-participation show may be replaced 
by another quiz program shortly unless 
the listener rating improves . . . A major 
Eastern television network is dickering 
for video rights to some 500 Walt Disney 
shorts . . . The Air Force wants to fly 
Bob Hope to Japan around Easter to en- 
tertain the troops . . . The American 
Federation of Radio Artists scuttled plans 
of both NBC and CBS to fill the summer- 
vacation void with recordings of the past 
season's top shows. The union feared the 
scheme would kill off jobs for its less 
active members, who have better chances 
on summer replacement programs .. . 
Ozzie and Harriet and Groucho Marx 
soon will join the parade to CBS . . . The 
youthful comic Robert Q. Lewis will be 
starred in an intimate-type television re- 
vue on CBS-TV. 


Book Notes 

A biography of the late Charles Evans 
Hughes is being written by Merlo Pusey 
of the Washington Post. Hughes had 
talked at length with Pusey about his 
career and had made available many of 
his papers . . . Foster Hailey, New York 
Times editorial writer and wartime Pa- 
cific correspondent, is working on a book 
about the Far East and the colonial prob- 
lem, Tentative title: “Half of One World” 
. . . Dale Kramer, free-lance writer and 
former Yank correspondent, is writing 
a biography of the late Heywood Broun 
foi November publication, Kramer’s re- 
search indicates that Broun, father of the 
Newspaper Guild, was the first columnist 
whose :articles carried the line: “These 
views do not necessarily express those of 
this newspaper.” . . . A. B. Guthrie’s new 
novel about the Oregon Trail will be out 
next fall. The setting is the period di- 
rectly following that of his “The Big Sky,” 
which described the opening of the West 
around the 1830s, 
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He, too, knew what “being an American” means 


E WANTED NO GLORY NOR MONEY; he was 

willing to pay for the privilege of being 

an American and he knew how important that 
privilege is. 

Remembering that cross and thousands more, 
do you and I dare say, “I vote and pay taxes, and 
that’s being an American”? No, it means and 
needs infinitely more than that. 


It means, first, a heart so full of gratitude for 
this privilege of being an American that hatred 
cannot crowd in. It means giving full value for 
what we get, whether we are manufacturer, 
politician, workman, storekeeper. 


And here’s the great test. It means being big 
enough, as that boy was, to realize America is 
more important than we are. Supporting legisla- 
tion that may hurt us a little but will help our 
country much. Giving up leisure time for hartl 
work in civic, church, school, charity organiza- 
tions. Being more generous for charity at the 
expense of our selfish appetites. Listening to the 


other fellow’s side and remembering he has 
rights, too. 


Are we big enough for that? The men and 
women were, who built this country for us. And 
don’t forget, it takes as much strength and great- 
ness to keep freedom as to get it. 


If, when you and I come to die, we can honestly 
say as that boy could, “I have done my best for 
my country’, then we will bequeath a free 
America, and we will have been successful men 
and women—successful Americans which is the 
greatest success of all. 
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Washington ‘Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Truman’s $4,000,000,000 tax increase has slight chance in 
this Congress. 

A much smaller increase may be voted. But even this is far 
from certain. 

Congressional tax experts are stiffening the resistance by in- 
sisting that the Treasury will wind up the current fiscal year 
(ending June 30) with a $1,000,000,000 surplus rather than 
the deficit Truman expects. 

Final decisions will be delayed unti] March 15 tax returns are 
in, the fiscal year-end condition of the Treasury is known, 
and the general economic trend can be more accurately 
assessed. 


> What Congress probably won't do even if taxes are in- 
creased: impose an excess-profits tax or tamper with in- 
dividual income-tax rates. 

A straightaway boost in the present corporation income-tax 
rate schedule is the only revenue-raising device now under 
serious consideration. 

Note the make-up of Congressional tax committees: House 
Ways and Means is heavy with Administration stalwarts; Sen- 
ate Finance, which is dominated by a majority of conserva- 
tive Democrats and Republicans, will have the last word. 


> More atom-bomb information may be forced into the open 
at this session of Congress. Some members contend that they 
can't legislate intelligently for national defense without it. 


How many bombs have been stockpiled and the current rate 
of production are the questions they want answered. No 
member of Congress now knows. 


Chairman McMahon of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy is raising the publicity question, which prob- 
ably will be debated furiously before it is finally decided. 
Service leaders are expected to oppose disclosure but some 
members of the Atomic Energy Commission may support it. 
Opponents contend that potential enemies should be kept in 
the dark; proponents think they may know anyway and that 
Congress and the American public need the information to 
decide how much to spend on other weapons. 


> Congress will question the Air Force decision to cut back 
expenditures on jet planes and to concentrate on production 
of conventional B-36 bombers. The Air Force believes the 
B-36 will be adequate as an atom-bomb carrier during the 
next few years. 

Some defense-committee members want both quantity pro- 
duction of B-36s and rapid development of jet bombers. They 
would pinch both land and sea services still further, if neces- 
sary, to accomplish this. 

A proposal to shelve Universal Military Training again and 
spend the savings on planes already is being seized upon by 
air enthusiasts in Congress as a possible way out. It also 
commends itself to opponents of UMT. 
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> Russia’s latest peace offensive isn’t making any perceptible 
headway in Congress. Sentiment for a strong Russian policy 
seems as strong as ever. 

Bipartisanship is threatened but not by any weakening of sup- 
port for the Marshall plan, the forthcoming Western Euro- 
pean defense pact, or related policies. 

Republican criticism of the Administration’s China policy 
probably will produce the first real break in the bipartisan 
front. GOP leaders are trying to devise a save-China pro- 
gram of their own. 


> Some of Truman’s Fair Deal measures are threatened by 
growing uncertainty about Administration control of the 
Senate. 

Republican minority members are submerging their faction- 
alism and drawing together under Taft’s leadership. He is 
working closely with Morse, Ives, and other rebels on hous- 
ing and labor legislation and thus drawing them back into 
the party camp. 

Democratic majority members meanwhile are being pulled 
farther apart by bitter disagreement on the civil-liberties 
issue. Hopes of compromising these differences and so avert- 
ing a head-on collision are fading. 

This situation is practically reversed in the House. Here Ray- 
burn is tightening his control over the Democratic majority 
and Republicans are dividing sharply along liberal-versus- 
conservative lines. ' 


> This is how the major legislation due for early consideration 
in both branches can be expected to fare: 

Taft-Hartley: The Administration bill, retaining only a few 
provisions of the present act, probably will be amended to 
retain more. Even the present law’s anti-closed-shop pro- 
vision has an outside chance. 

Export controls: Voluntary allocation of scarce materials, re- 
ciprocal-trade authority, and rent controls will all be re- 
newed. Rent controls will be considerably strengthened and 
extended for two years. 

Reorganization: Truman probably will be given authority to 
reshuffle and consolidate Executive agencies as recommended 
by the Hoover commission but subject to a two-house veto. 
Minimum wage: A 75-cent-an-hour bill probably will be 
passed by both branches, but extension of coverage is 
doubtful. 

Displaced persons: The number to be admitted probably will 
be increased from 200,000 to 400,000. Eligibility require- 
ments will be relaxed. 


> Whether Senate rules can be changed at this session to pre- 
vent prolonged filibusters is beginning to be doubted by 
some neutral senators. Thev think the effort will fail unless 
started on the floor by April 1, and Democratic leaders want 
to stall beyond that date. 

The test will come on a minimum change to be recommended 
by the Rules Committee: that two-thirds of the membership 
be permitted to limit debate at any point in the legislative 
process. The present cloture rule, otherwise the same, can’t 
be applied until a bill has been formally taken up. 
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to shop around... 


Allegheny Stainless 


is available 





in every form 
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HATEVER you want, it’s 

available in Allegheny Metal 
—from the finest of wire to heavy 
plates, castings and forgings, in- 
cluding sheets, strip, bars, shapes, 
tubes—everything! 

That’s not only handy, but ad- 
vantageous: one reliable source, 
one undivided responsibility, one 
well-known standard of quality 
and uniformity. Furthermore, 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


Be 


Pittsburgh, Penna. . . . Offices in Principe 
Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 


we're steadily improving supply 
facilities—you can get Allegheny 
Metal promptly in any grade, form 
or finish. 

When you’re in the market, keep 
it in mind to specify Allegheny 
Metal, the pioneer stainless steel. 
And remember, wherever you use 
it, Allegheny Metal looks better, 
lasts longer, works out to be cheap- 
est in the long run, 
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More food from oil wells 
-how Shell research helps grow tt 





Shell Agricultural Laboratory, only one 
of its kind in the world, co-ordinates 
petroleum chemistry with agriculture to 

control pests, increase crops . 





Sy 


Exploring hidden worlds: 


Where, ask economists, can we find more food—with 
population soaring, and almost all fertile land in culti- 
vation? One answer, offered by Shell Research, comes 
from deep “underground” . . . using petroleum mole- 
cules to fertilize soil, control pests and parasites, lighten 
farm labor. 
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Scientists behind the plow: 


Center of this Shell Research is a 142-acre “farm labo- 
ratory, chosen as a cross-section of North American 
soil and climate. Scientists work in the open fields or, 
indoors, duplicate conditions anywhere in the world. 
Object: ‘To make petroleum a better farm “tool.” 
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Shell Oil Company 


Incorporated 





Open season on pests: 


“Bugs” are raised at Shell’s farm, so that scientists may 
learn—by experiment—how best to kill them. D-D* 
to control root destroying nematodes, new sprays and 
fumigants, are just a few of the discoveries now in 
regular use . . . and helping to reduce the billions of 
dollars damage done yearly by pests. 


Farmer’s friend—and yours: 


Besides other benefits, petroleum—in machinery—light- 
ens farm labor. Mechanization of farms is up 100% 
since 1941, and crops are breaking all records. You, 
the consumer, enjoy greater abundance and variety 
on your table because of Shell Research. Yes, there’s 
food in oil wells! 


A forward-looking company serves all 4: 


1. Consumer 


3. Employees 


2. Community 4. Shareholders 
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Words From the Man in the Kremlin 


Sooner or later “Good Old Joe” was 
bound to do it, After all, President Tru- 
man three times in the past year had 
pushed the gates ajar, each time a bit 
farther: (1) In June 1948 he had re- 
marked that he liked “Old Joe” who was 
only a “prisoner of the Politburo”; (2) 
in October he had advanced his abortive 
plan to send Chief Justice Vinson to Mos- 
cow; and (3) a month ago, no less, he 
had declared in a Kansas City speech that 
there were factions inside the Kremlin 
that wanted peace. 

This week end, on Sunday, Jan. 30, 
“Old Joe” Stalin marched through the 
gates, In answer to four questions sub- 
mitted by Kingsbury Smith of Interna- 
tional News Service, Stalin declared his 
willingness to “consider” (a) a no-war 
agreement with the United States, (b) 
a disarmament program to implement the 
agreement, (c) removing the Berlin block- 
ade “if” the United States, France, and 
Great Britain agreed to lift their trade 
restrictions and postpone establishment 
of a Western German state pending a Big 
Four meeting of foreign ministers, and 
(d) a meeting with President Truman 
(see page 29). 

In Washington, where the Soviet 
“peace offensive” in Europe had been 
watched closely for months, the initial 
reaction was chilly indeed, White House 
and State Department officials quickly 
pointed out that the United States doesn’t 
consider overtures made in newspaper 
interviews, 

If “Old Joe” meant business, he had 
only to put his message in a diplomatic 
pouch. Then Harry Truman, who prides 
himself on knowing a “Red herring” when 
he sees one, would weigh the gesture on 
the scales of good faith. 


THE ECONOMY: 


End of Inflation? 


Ever since V-J Day the nation had 
tretted and fumed over the steady rise in 
prices. Watching the cost-of-living curve 
sweep higher and ever higher, it had 
worried increasingly about the danger of 
runaway inflation. Six-cent nickel candy 
bars and 10-cent nickel cigars were sym- 
bolic. Prices had risen so fast and so far 
they no longer made sense. 

Three months ago, when the cost-of- 








living curve suddenly turned downward, 
most Americans refused to believe that it 
was more than a temporary drop. By last 
week, however, they were beginning to 
wonder. It was down for the third suc- 
cessive month. From the midsummer peak 
of 174.5 it had fallen to 171.4 by mid- 
December, with a sharp reduction in food 
prices a big factor (see page 60). And it 
evidently was still falling. Retail stores 
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Good Old Joe: Another Red herring? 


were slashing prices far deeper than usual 
in post-Christmas sales. Symbolicaily, a 
New York Times reporter had even found 
a place where he could buy a nickel cigar 
for 5 cents. 

Whether the downturn would continue 
had the Administration as puzzled as the 
average consumer. Asked last Thursday, 
Jan. 27, at his press conference what it 
meant, Harry S. Truman answered that 
he was not ready to comment. He said he 
had asked his Council of Economic Ad- 
visers to study the situation. When he had 
all the facts he would comment. 

With the characteristic contrariness of 
the human race, the nation, which had 
been praying for prices to drop, wasn’t 
sure now whether it felt like rejoicing. If 
the danger of inflation had it worried be- 





fore, it was now troubled by the danger of 
deflation. To halt the decline in the price 
of beef, the Army agreed to buy 25,000,- 
000 pounds within the next 60 days. Ap- 
parently the Administration, which had 
made high food prices a political issue 
during the campaign, was moving to keep 
them high. 


The Tulsa Plan 


Wallace Joshua Murphy felt “so in- 
adequate” when he drifted into Tulsa 
ten years ago, that he was ready to try 
anything. Cleveland-born and New York- 
raised, he sold Buicks and Studebakers 
in Manhattan, switched over to carpen- 
try and wall painting, and helped build 
the Roxy Theater there. Now he was 
looking for something else, he didn’t 
quite know what. So he entered a little 
rescue mission and “from that day started 
life anew.” 

Filled with a “new feeling of worth,” 
the white-haired, black-mustached Mur- 
phy promptly became an evangelist him- 
self. Together with his future wife Amy 
(“I call her Becky”), he founded the 
Amazing Grace Rescue Mission. There, 
for three years until the wartime boom 
ended its usefulness, they gave away 
85,000 meals and 15,000 nights’ lodging. 
His wife even scrubbed restaurant floors 
in return for leftover sandwiches for'the 
mission. 

Ordained in 1941 by the Missionary 
Baptist Church, Reverend Murphy be- 
came national field secretary of the Fun- 
damental Christian Association. He also 
became a landlord. Still handy with a 
saw and paintbrush, he converted his 
wife’s house into four apartments for 
war workers. By buying and reconverting 
other properties, he built up his holdings 
to eighteen units. But, he complained 
last week, “we started with the home 
clear and a $2,500 debt, now we owe 
$22,500 and our car, home, and furni- 
ture are mortgaged. I’m losing $124 a 
month. I’m broke.” 

To him, the culprit was rent control. 

Last week out of Murphy’s hardship 
developed the “Tulsa Plan” that excited 
landlords and tenants across the nation. 
In effect a landlords’ strike against rent 
control, it mushroomed into the most 
spectacular economic fad since the New- 
buryport Plan of April 1947 which aimed 
at cutting prices. 

Snowball: As executive secretary of 
the Tulsa Property Owners Association, 
Murphy was joined unanimously by his 
fellow members. They agreed to with- 
draw their 1,000 housing units from the 
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rental market and to evict their tenants 
under an apparent loophole in the rent- 
control law permitting such action’ by 
landlords acting “in good faith.” 

Murphy declared: “We decided to quit 
the business.” The self-styled “rugged 
individualist” insisted that what land- 
lords wanted was freedom of action—to 
“get the government out of business and 
let us run our own affairs.” 

Overnight, Murphy's well-kept cot- 
tage, hung with his own landscapes, was 
inundated with phone calls, letters, tele- 
grams, and visitors. His deep-set eyes 
widened in amazement as he said: “Why, 
the whole thing just seemed to snowball 
over the country. One lady called to say 
I was a second Abraham Lincoln, leading 
the landlord out of slavery.” While 
‘Democratic Mayor Roy Lundy derided 
the Tulsa Plan as “just a publicity stunt,” 
Murphy went to bed with a heart attack. 
But even that, he vowed, “isn’t going to 
stop me.” 

Whether a stunt or not, the Tulsa Plan 
certainly got the publicity. Throughout 
the Midwest other affiliates of the Ameri- 
can Property Owners Association, of 
which Murphy formerly was president, 
grabbed at the idea. While threats were 
more plentiful than eviction notices, they 
were shrill enough to worry hundreds 
of thousands of tenants in Chicago, 
Kansas City, and elsewhere: 

In Chicago William Schmidt, gray- 
haired acting president of the association, 


rasped: “No government is good enough 
to dictate terms under which property 
shall be rented.” One dumpy woman in 
a funny feathered hat passed the word 


to fellow landlords: “The rent-control 
people are storm troopers, just like the 
CIO.” 

> In Kansas City the association’s execu- 
tive director, Thurman L. McCormick, 
assailed Housing Expediter Tighe E. 
Woods, who administers rent control, as 
“director of the” Department of Property 
Control (Soviet style)” and “a dictator 
who always resented the assertion of any 
rights on the part of his subjects.” 

But in Cleveland, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, and elsewhere cooler landlords 
prevailed. While opposing rent control, 
they refused to have any part in mass 
evictions. San Francisco property owners 
branded the Tulsa Plan as “un-American 
and very disturbing.” In Washington the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the leading landlords’ organiza- 
tion, castigated it as “unfortunate.” | 

Boomerang: Lest the Tulsa Plan be- 
come something more than a publicity 
stunt, the Administration scurried to shut 
the apparent loophole in the rent-control 
law. President Truman said he thought 
the Tulsa Plan was a rather poor ap- 
proach. Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
ordered all mass evictions investigated for 
evidence of illegal conspiracy. Expediter 
Woods instructed rent-control offices to 
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Murphy: In “good faith”? 


(1) warn landlords that, if successful in 
evicting tenants, they would be unable 
to rent their property again; (2) give 
landlords a chance to withdraw eviction 
notices; and (3) if they refuse, seek to 
restrain them legally on the ground that 
they were not acting with the required 
“good faith.” 

To Congressional critics of rent control, 
the Tulsa Plan came as a sickening blow. 
Far from strengthening their hands, it 
made it a safe bet that the pending bill 
to extend rent control for two years be- 
yond March 31 would be just as strong 
and loophole-free as the Fair Dealers 
wished. Murphy’s hope to win sympathy 
for landlords had clearly boomeranged. 


SENATE: 


Handling Hot Ones 


The Senate last week took a. deep 
breath and reached for two of the most 
controversial points in President Truman’s 
program—a new labor law and civil- 
rights legislation. 

With revision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
a foregone conclusion, the problem was: 
How? Organized labor favored immediate 
scrapping of the controversial measure 
with the passage at a later date of a new 
and mildly regulatory law. Many Con- 
gressmen wanted the job done at one 
blow. Last Monday the Labor Commit- 
tee voted 8-5 to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
law and reinstate the Wagner Act—“with 
amendments.” “We regard ourselves as 
having got rid of the Taft-Hartley Act 
this afternoon,” gloated Sen. Claude Pep- 
per. “That’s wonderful,” answered Sen. 
Robert A. Taft wryly. 

The Administration, though seeming- 
ly pledged to the “two-package” plan, 
followed Congress. Friday at 6:45 p.m. 
it sent its own version of the repealing 


legislation to the committee—a stringently 
amended Wagner Act. It abolished the 
ban on the closed shop, tossed out the 
non-Communist affidavits requirement, 
lifted restrictions on union welfare funds, 
as well as other Taft-Hartley provisions 
abhorrent to labor, but still continued the 
ban on secondary boycotts and jurisdic- 
tional strikes and gave the President 
modified powers to intervene in national- 
emergency strikes. By this compromise, 
the Administration expected to hold both 
labor and Congress in line. 

On civil rights, the action was more 
tentative. The problem: Under present 
Senate rules, “cloture”—or limitations on 
debate—may be invoked only by a two- 
thirds vote, but may only be applied to 
debate on measures before the Senate, 
not to motions to take up measures. 

At Rules Committee hearings last 
week the witnesses were all senators. 
Southerners opposed any rules change 
to bar a filibuster. Some Republicans, led 
by Wayne Morse, argued for cloture by 
majority vote. Northern Democrats and 
Republicans, aware that someday the 
shoe might be on the other foot, fought 
to make cloture by a two-thirds vote 
applicable at all times. That the com- 
mittee would report out this last pro- 
posal seemed certain. But before it could 
pass the Senate, the rules change itself 
would face a filibuster which might 
ruinously hold up the Fair Deal timetable. 


PEOPLE: 


New Part for Sally 


American soldiers in Europe and North 
Africa who tuned in her broadcasts nick- 
named her Axis Sally. They laughed at 
the Nazi propaganda and listened nos- 
talgically to the sentimental Tin Pan Alley 
tunes she disk-jockeyed. When she fea- 
tured “Lili Marlene,” a German song, 
they picked it up and made it their big 
hit. But if she had any effect on the 
morale of the troops, no one was able to 
discover it. 

Her real name was Mildred E. Gillars. 
An attractive girl with black hair and 
piercing eyes, she had yearned for a stage 
career during her high-school days in 
Conneaut, Ohio. At Ohio Wesleyan, Mil- 
dred had not been a good student, but 
old friends and teachers remembered her 
as a bright girl with a talent for dramatiz- 
ing herself. When she took her ambitions 
to New York, Mildred slipped easily into 
Greenwich Village life. But the break 
which would make her a star never came. 

In 1928 she turned up in Camden, 
N.J., as Mrs. Barbara Elliot. There she 
inserted an ad in the papers appealing to 
her “husband” to return to her because 
she was about to become a mother. She 
told curious reporters that she was merely 
a common-law wife. But after a well- 
staged suicide attempt police discovered 
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that she was neither married nor pregnant 
and that her sad story had been fabricated 
to publicize a lurid movie called “Unwel- 
come Children.” 

Trilby? Nazi Germany was her next 
important port of call. In 1934 she went 
to Dresden to study music. Whether it 
was the Nazi social order or the Nazi 
males which attracted her, she remained 
there even after the outbreak of the sec- 
ond world war. Her mentor and, as she 
later claimed, ler Svengali was Max Otto 
Koischwitz, a smooth-talking ex-professor 
who for years in New York City had en- 
chanted Hunter College girls with his 
soulful classroom manner. In 1943, at the 
request of the German Foreign Office, 
she took a high-paying job in the Ameri- 
can section of Radio Berlin. 

Nightly thereafter, her voice was 
beamed to American troops in the North 
African and European theaters. Her “com- 
mercials” plugged the Axis line and 
warned of secret weapons the Nazis had 
developed. But mainly she tried to make 
GI’s homesick. To Americans at home she 


drab United States District Court in 
Washington, on trial for treason. Wearing 
a simple black dress, unstylishly cut to 
knee length, she still seemed to picture 
herself as a femme fatale. Her hair was 
worn in a shoulder-length glamour bob, 
but it was now silver gray. Her make-up 
was discreet, her nails a becoming red, 
and her figure—at 48—still good. 

As the prosecutor John M. Kelley Jr., 
and the defense attorney James J. Laugh- 
lin combed a 92-member panel for a jury 
which would not be biased one way or 
another by Mildred Gillars’s beliefs and 
attitudes, she posed with her chin cupped 
in her hands, passed notes to her half- 
sister Mrs. Edna Mae Herrick, winked at 
people, and engaged in heated conversa- 
tions. During recesses, she swung with 
considerable hip movement to and from 
an anteroom. . 

Pictured by Laughlin as a saint forced 
at gunpoint to broadcast, and by Kelley 
as a deep-dyed sinner, Axis Sally listened 
to both characterizations with a marked 
lack of interest. On the fourth day of the 





Axis Sally: Is the femme fatale also a deep-dyed sinner? 


broadcast Medical Reports, giving the 
names and addresses of soldiers killed or 
captured by the Germans, and heart-to- 
heart talks on the importance of stopping 
the war. 

It was not until March 1946 that United 
States counterintelligence agents picked 
her up. She had been hiding in Berlin, 
living in dank apartments, getting what 
food she could in the black market, and 
using false names. When she was arrested, 
the good looks which had carried her be- 
fore had begun to go. Her hair was gray- 
ing and her face was lined. Her money 
was gone and the only thing she had to 
smoke was cigarette butts. Released after 
nine months, she was rearrested in Jan- 
uary 1947 after a case had been built up 
against her. 

Last week Axis Sally appeared in a 
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trial, earphones were issued to Judge Ed- 
ward Curran, to the jury, to attorneys, to 
the press, and to Miss Gillars. Then stacks 
of recordings, made during the war by 
FCC monitors, were placed in evidence. 
Impassively, she listened to her voice re- 
peating the old propaganda lies. 

Words and Masie: The first batch 
of five programs were a corroboration of 
the testimony of the prosecution's wit- 
nesses: Hans von Richter, a Nazi radio 
assistant chief, testified that he had “seen 
Miss Gillars at the microphone” many 
times; Inge Sylvia Doman, a buxom blond 
German announcer, now a governess in 
the United States, told of Mildred’s ef- 
forts to get GI prisoners to send messages 
home via her broadcasts; Adalbert Hou- 
ben claimed that Axis Sally ad libbed 
Nazi propaganda on the air and that she 
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was the highest paid broadcaster (2,000 
to 3,000 marks or $800 to $1,200 month- 
ly), but that she wanted to quit work 
when the Germans hired Lt. Martin 
Monti, whom she called a “deserter.” 

When Paul Noback, a German radio 
sound engineer, was asked to identify 
Mildred Gillars, he smiled broadly at her 
and said: “Yes, I know her very well.” 
But he got no sign of recognition from her 
until he described some of their intrigue 
together in the Berlin studio. Sample: On 
occasion after he had made her angry, 
they would “embrace.” Then Axis Sally 
smiled back at him. 

Last Friday, with any number of sur- 
prise witnesses and 22 program record- 
ings still to be heard, the prosecution had 
hardly begun to present its case. What 
defense Axis Sally’s expensive lawyer 
planned was not yet known. But it seemed 
likely that the trial would continue for at 
least a month. 

For the jury, half white and _ half 
Negro, it would not all be heavy plod- 
ding. Sitting dead pan through the first 
five days, the jurors had brightened up 
considerably during the musical portions 
of the recorded evidence. 


NEW YORK: 


The Gieseking Affair 


When a German de-Nazification court 
and ‘the American Military Government 
cleared Walter Gieseking, 53-year-old 
German pianist famous for his Debussy 
interpretations and his butterfly collec- 
tions, his old American manager, Charles 
L. Wagner, immediately went to work 
arranging an American tour for him. 
Early in 1948 Wagner announced that 
Gieseking would commence the tour in 
January 1949. Thirty-eight concerts were 
booked, with the first scheduled for New 
York last Monday, Jan. 24, in Carnegie 
Hall. The Carnegie recital was sold out 
weeks in advance (2,670 seats). 

On Saturday, Jan. 22, Gieseking ar- 
rived by plane from France on a visa 
issued by the State Department after 
an official had stated there was not “one 
scintilla of evidence” to support the ac- 
cusation that the pianist had been pro- 
Nazi. The man who had given recitals 
for the American military in Germany, 
played in most of Western Europe's 
major cities, and triumphantly toured 
South America since the war got his first 
shock twenty-four hours later. 

The shocker: As a result of protests 
to the Department of Justice by Con- 
gressmen Emanuel Celler and Arthur G. 
Klein of New York and by numerous 
organizations including the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai Brith, American 
Veterans Committee (New York City), 
the American Jewish Congress, the 
Jewish War Veterans, and the Non- 
sectarian Anti-Nazi League, the Immigra- 
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Gieseking has his laundry done 


tion Bureau said it had new evidence 
against the pianist and was “paroling” 
him in the custody of his manager pend- 
ing a hearing. 

The nature of the new evidence was 
not revealed officially. James H. Sheldon, 
Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi League chair- 
man, said it included a dossier compiled 
by the McCormack-Dickstein Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee in 1935, a letter 
written by Gieseking in 1933 applying 
for membership in the Militant League 
for German Culture, and conversation 
with the Dutch-American conductor 
Hans Kindler in 1939 in which Gieseking 
defended Hitler. 

Plainly, the Gieseking case was run- 
ning a course paralleling the experience 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
which had dissolved its contract with 
Wilhelm Furtwiangler, famous German 
conductor, after receiving a flood of pro- 
tests. 

Shocker No. 2 followed shortly: Four 
hours before Gieseking was to play, the 
bureau issued a detention order against 
him, forbidding him to play that night. 
It appeared that several departments of 
the government—among them the Mili- 
tary Government in Germany, the State 
Department, and the Justice Department 
—were working at odds. 

The Pickets: Meantime, while Gie- 
seking hurried to a conference with im- 
migration officials in an effort to have his 
parole extended so he could play the con- 
cert, more than 300 pickets gathered in 
front of Carnegie Hall, unaware of the 
new action. With twenty uniformed pa- 
trolmen, ten detectives, and four special 
police observers watching, the pickets 
massed before the entrance carrying 
signs: 

“Gieseking Plays Tonite; Will Ilse 
Koch Play Next Saturday?” 

“Herr Gieseking Will Play a Funeral 
Dirge for 6,000,000 Jews.” 
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“Walter Is Here—Can Ilse Be Far Be- 
hind?” 

The pickets, mostly members of the 
Jewish War Veterans and the American 
Veterans Committee, grew increasingly 
noisy as arriving ticket holders, many 
from as far away as Virginia and Ohio, 
shouted taunts and demands that Giese- 
king have the right to play. In heated ex- 
changes, pickets accused ticket holders 
of being “Nazis.” Scuffles broke out. 

End of an Effort? About an hour 
before the concert was scheduled to be- 
gin, announcement of the cancellation was 
made in front of Carnegie Hall. The pick- 
ets, believing they had caused the cancel- 
lation, sent up a great victory cry. Their 
leaders ordered them to sing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Gieseking, meantime, had thrown in 
the sponge. Faced with hearings that 
might delay his concert tour for weeks, 
he decided to return to Europe the 
next day. Interviewed as he departed, 
Gieseking repeated his vehement denials 
that he had been pro-Nazi. Declaring 
himself “disgusted,” he noted that about 
all he had accomplished during his 
60-hour stay was getting some shirts laun- 
dered. “The best thing in America,” he 
added bitterly, “is the laundry service.” 

What few of the protesting organiza- 
tions knew was that the Gieseking trip, the 
Furtwangler contract with the Chicago 
orchestra, and the arrival or scheduled 
arrival of several other German perform- 
ers and entertainers—among them Ernst 
von Dohnanyi, Hungarian composer, and 
Hein Ten Hoff, German boxer—were no 
accidents. The State Department, acting 
with the Army Occupation Forces, had 
launched an experiment several months 
ago designed to restore German-American 
cultural relations as part of the American 
program to build up Western Germany 
against Soviet-Communist penetration, 

So far the campaign had backfired 
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Pickets: “Oh, say can you see?” 


badly. Although all American Jews might 
not be of one mind (Yehudi Menuhin has 
been Furtwingler’s most staunch de- 
fender; Gieseking’s long-time friend and 
lawyer, Meyer Kurz, went to his aid), 
Jewish organizations were determined 
that the memories of Buchenwald and 
Dachau should not dim so quickly. 


CRASH: 


Death in the Air 


Fifteen minutes after the Lockheed 
Constellation was airborne, bound from 
LaGuardia Field, New York, to London 
last Sunday afternoon, it happened. Capt. 
George F. Knuth had just lifted his plane 
to a cruising altitude of 4,000 feet. A 
second after he caught a glimpse of’ a 
tiny plane above and to the right of him, 
Knuth felt a terrific jolt. 

“I started losing altitude rapidly and 
circled toward Mitchel. I tried to raise 
them there by radio, but I got no answer, 
so I came in anyway.” As the plane cir- 
cled the field, making wide, careful 
turns, Stewardess Loretta Ouellet coolly 
calmed the 23 passengers. 

Not until the plane had made a safe 
landing did passengers and crew learn 
what had hit them. Lodged in a gaping 
slash on the top were parts of a two- 
seater Cessna. The two occupants, Arthur 
Dutting of Portland, Conn., and Eugene 
Kowalczyk, were dead. If the two- 
seater had struck anywhere but the un- 
occupied galley of the Constellation, the 
death toll might have been greater. 


CRIME: 


Frank and the Nice People 


From the reddened faces of the five 
New York State Supreme Court justices, 
anyone might have thought offhand that 
Cholly Knickerbocker (Igor Cassini) had 
caught them using the wrong fork. They 
were eating for sweet charity at the Copa- 
cabana when Cholly, the sharp-eyed and 
equally sharp-tongued society columnist 
for The New York Journal-American, 
entered last Monday evening, Jan. 24. 
Along with a congressman, three lower- 
court judges, an ex-judge, and 141 other 
guests, including the leader of Tammany 
Hall and a galaxy of Democratic city of- 
ficials, they were. guests* at a $100-a- 
plate dinner for the Salvation Army. 

It wasn’t their table manners that so 
embarrassed the Supreme Court justices, 
however; it was their table companions. 
For alongside the judicial cheeks swell- 
ing with biftek sirloin, string beans sauté 
and pommes de terre frites were the 
gangster jowls of such leaders of the New 
York underworld as Frank Costello, 





*The Supreme Court justices: Morris Eder, S. 
Samuel DiFalco, Anthony J. DiGiovanna, Algernon 
I. Nova, Thomas A. Aurelio; the congressman: Demo- 
cratic Rep. Arthur Klein. 
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Philip Kastel, Vito Genovese, and Frank 
Erickson, Costello, in fact, had arranged 
the dinner as a vice chairman of the 
Salvation Army’s fund-raising committee. 

The Salvation Army, which accepted 
the $18,000 the dinner raised, at least 
could plead that it hadn’t known who 
Costello was. All the justices could do 
was to wrap themselves in judicial si- 
lence. As Supreme Court Justice S. 
Samuel DiFalco admitted tersely: “Quote 
—no comment—unquote.” As Special Ses- 
sions Justice Joseph Loscalzo put it: “No 
comment—comma—no comment.” 

The late Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
had called Costello the world’s biggest 
and most corrupt gambler. In Florida he 
was co-owner with the Lansky brothers, 
Meyer and Jake, of several gambling 
houses, including the fabulous Colonial 
Inn. In California and Nevada he and 
the late Bugsy Siegel had been partners. 

A Treasury Department report had 
described him as the “Prime Minister of 
the Underworld.” The New York super- 
visor of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
had charged that he dominated the 
Unione Siciliana, the “modern Mafia,” 
which the bureau considered the nation’s 
biggest peddler of illegal drugs. 

Kastel, Genovese, and Erickson were 
three of his business associates. 

Mayer, Governors:  Characteris- 
tically, New Yorkers had long since taken 
for granted the alliance between crime 
and politics. In 1943 District Attorney 
Frank Hogan had revealed that Costello 
was responsible for bringing about the 
nomination of one of the guests, Magis- 
trate Thomas A, Aurelio, as Democratic 
candidate for the Supreme Court, de- 
spite the fact that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had wanted someone else. Tapping Cos- 
tello’s unlisted telephone, Hogan’s de- 
tectives had overheard Aurelio assure the 
gangster of “my loyalty for all you have 
done; it’s undying.” In 1945 five Demo- 
cratic district leaders had joined in charg- 
ing that Costello was the real ruler of 
Tammany Hall. 

In Louisiana Costello was even more 
powerful. He was reputed to have fi- 
nanced the Long machine’s comeback to 
power last year and had frequently been 
seen in conference with Gov. Earl Long. 
He had been a friend and partner of the 
late Huey Long and had once vacationed 
in Hot Springs, Ark., with Huey’s lieu- 
tenants, paying all expenses. The party 
had included Seymour Weiss, Mayor 
Robert S. Maestri of New Orleans, and 
Gov. Richard Leche. 

For an immigrant, born in Calabria, 
Italy, in 1893, whose origins were so ob- 
scure that he never could remember 
whether his real name was Saverria, Cas- 
tiglia, Castello, Saverio, Castellano, or 
Stello, Costello had risen far. He had 
started as a hoodlum with the old Gopher 
and Hudson Duster gangs in Greenwich 
Village and Hell’s Kitchen. 
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His first arrest was in 1908 for assault 
and battery. In March 1915 he pleaded 
guilty to carrying a gun and was sen- 
tenced to one year in jail; he served ten 
months. It was his only conviction. 

Sometime in 1923 he and Big Bill 
Dwyer formed what the Treasury De- 
partment later described as the biggest 
rum-running ring in the history of Prohi- 
bition. It had a special corruption de- 
partment to handle public relations with 
law-enforcement agencies. 

Judges: In December 1925 the gov- 
ernment finally indicted Costello and 
about twenty others, including his broth- 
er Ed, on charges of conspiracy to violate 
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the Eighteenth Amendment and to bribe 
Coast Guardsmen. They went on trial in 
the United States District Court in Jan- 
uary 1927. Six Coast Guardsmen, who 
also had been indicted, admitted taking 
bribes from the ring, and one even ad- 
mitted having worked on Costello’s boats 
when he was off duty. Nevertheless, the 
case ended inconclusively. The Coast 
Guardsmen somehow never were sen- 
tenced, Justice Francis A. Winslow di- 
rected a verdict of not guilty in Ed’s case, 
and the jury disagreed over Frank and 
several of the other defendants. 

Two years later Winslow resigned 
from the bench while the House Judici- 
ary Committee was considering his im- 
peachment on charges of “eneral 
corruption, collusion, favoritism, oppres- 
sion, and judicial misconduct.” 

In 1929 Costello achieved national 
prominence in the underworld when he 
called a convention of gangsters in At- 
lantic City, N.J. With him as peace- 
maker, the mobsters agreed to divide the 
United States into spheres of influence, 
and thus avoid such unsavory incidents 
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as the St. Valentine’s Day massacre in 
Chicago. 

Repeal didn’t faze Costello. He not 
only muscled into the legitimate liquor 
industry as American representative for 
King’s Ransom and House of Lords 
Scotch, he also went into the slot-ma- 
chine racket. LaGuardia made New York 
so unprofitable, however, that when 
Huey Long came to Costello in 1935 
with an offer, he was glad to accept it. 

The offer: Huey would let Costello 
operate freely in New Orleans, if Costello 
would donate part of his profits to a 
charity which Long wanted to set up for 
widows and orphans. 

In New Orleans Costello's profits were 
so great that within three years the gov- 
ernment was able to charge him, Kastel, 
and others with having done it out of 
$798,000 in Federal income taxes. Cos- 
tello admitted that his profits in one year 
—1936-37—ran to $2,500,000, but he in- 
sisted that he kept only a relatively small 
part, dividing the bulk among innumer- 
able associates. District Judge Wayne 
Borah of New Orleans directed the jury 
to acquit him. 

Psychiatrists: Although Costello 
continued immune from legal prosecu- 
tion, there was no way he could save 
himself from what he considered “news- 
paper persecution.” And that both pained 
and dismayed him. For in the classic 
tradition of life imitating art, Costello, 
like F. Scott Fitzgerald’s “The Great 
Gatsby,” had an irresistible compulsion 
toward respectability. He wanted every- 
one to consider him a reputable business- 
man. He became a realtor, president of 
the 79 Wall Street Corp., with large 
holdings in New York’s financial district. 
He dressed conservatively. With his 
wife, he lived quietly and circumspectly 
in his triplex apartment on Central Park 
West and his twelve-room home at Sands 
Point, N. Y. 

Last week, explaining why Costello 
had arranged the dinner for the Salvation 
Army, his Park Avenue psychiatrist, Dr. 
Richard Hoffman, declared: “He came 
to me two years ago. He didn’t sleep so 
well. His mind was troubled.” Hoffman 
asserted that he advised Costello to “get 
out and meet nice people.” And Costello 
naturally thought Supreme Court justices 
were pretty “nice people” to know, par- 
ticularly for a man in his business. 


WEATHER: 


The Ice Bowl 


Day after day the snow whipped down, 
covering the great plains and mountain 
states with towering drifts which made 
roads impassable even to snowplows. 
Cold which plummeted the mercury to 
40 degrees below zero in some areas 
made things even worse. For sheep and 
cattle raisers in South Dakota, Wyoming, 
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Nevada, Nebraska, Colorado, and Utah— 
helpless before the worst blizzard in re- 
cent years—this spelled disaster. 

With 3,000,000 sheep and 1,000,000 
cattle isolated and starving in the snow, 
sleepless and red-eyed sheepmen, ranch- 
ers, highway crews, and government 
workers labored night and day attempting 
to carry feed to the stock. Every piece of 
snow equipment was pressed into serv- 
ice—from horse-drawn to rotary plows. 
But against the relentless blizzards, land- 
bound men crawled along, sometimes at 
100 yards in an hour, only to find that 
new drifts had covered the narrow trench 
they had dug so painfully. 

Hay Bombing: [n some areas it was 
estimated that as high as 40 per cent of 
all sheep and cattle were dead of star- 
vation and pneumonia, As livestock losses 
mounted the Air Force and Air National 
Guard units set up an Operation Haylift. 
Using Lowry Field, Colo., and the Ely, 
Nev., airport as bases, C-82 “Flying Box- 
cars” and C-47 troop carriers, loaded with 
bales of hay and alfalfa, took off in Arctic 
weather, With ranchers in the cockpits, 
acting as unofficial navigators, the planes 
sought out stranded livestock. Timed pre- 
cisely, this unique pin-point “bombing” 
landed the hay within 300 to 500 feet 
of the sheep and cattle, 

In one 24-hour period last week, the 
lumbering C-82s dropped 82% tons of 
hay to stranded herds, After four days of 
these missions, Secretary George Swallow 
of the United Stockmen’s Association in 
Nevada said gratefully: “We would have 
been wiped out without this help .. . 
The haylift is 100 per cent successful.” 

In Washington, President Truman 
moved to bring relief to the stricken 
stutes, Drawing on his emergency fund, 
he allocated $300,000 for rescue work, 
then asked for a $1,000,000 disaster-re- 
lief appropriation. Western congressmen, 
pressed by desperate constituents, asked 
for and got an additional $500,000 from 
Congress. 

For cattlemen and sheep raisers, rescue 
of the stock was only the first step. Ema- 
ciated animals would have to be fed 
heavily for at least 70 days to be fit for 
the market. And the heaviest toll was ex- 
pected at calving and lambing time. 
“We'll count our losses in May,” said one 
rancher. With new blizzards and more 
cold weather moving down on the pros- 
trate West, few doubted that this loss to 
the regional half-billion-dollar cattle and 
sheep industry would be staggering. 


GOP: 


Tempest Over Dewey 


The Republican Party had always done 
its best to avoid scenes, and it usually 
had succeeded. Republicans might ex- 
change an occasional harsh word in pub- 
lic, but they almost never publicly 
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brawled. They left that for the Demo- 
crats, while they ironed out their own 
family differences behind closed doors. 

But after the party’s galling defeat 
last November, Republican tempers 
snapped, Last week, as the Republican 
national committee met in Omaha, Neb., 
the pent-up frustration of sixteen years 
suddenly burst loose in acrimonious bick- 
ering and noisy recriminations. 

On Saturday, Jan. 22, only four days 
before the meeting was to begin, Na- 
tional Chairman Hugh D. Scott Jr. of 
Pennsylvania had pulled a surprise: He 
handpicked a GOP executive committee 
of fifteen without even consulting the 
rest of the national committee. Recalling 
that Scott himself had been handpicked 
for the chairmanship by Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, committeemen critical of the 
way Dewey had conducted his campaign 
angrily charged that he was attempting to 
seize control of the party machinery in 
preparation for running again in 1952. 

Over and over again Scott denied hav- 
ing acted for Dewey. He declared that 
Dewey “should not, could not, and will 
not be a candidate in 1952.” He dis- 
owned. all responsibility for Dewey’s 
campaign, which, he said pointedly, “it 
is well known I did not run.” 

Although the anti-Dewey forces read- 
ily admitted that Dewey’s lieutenant, 
Herbert Brownell Jr., had actually run 
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Shadow of salvation: A C-82 Flying Boxcar brings feed to starving cattle 


the campaign, they insisted that Scott 
nevertheless was “the symbol of defeat.” 
Walter Hallanan of West Virginia de- 
clared: “The Republicans lost the elec- 
tion because of stupidity, arrogance, and 
cockiness. I have no personal feeling 
against the chairman—I hardly know him. 
He was chairman only in name, not in 
fact. That is the most severe indictment 
against Scott.” 

Clarence Budington Kelland of Ari- 
zona asserted: “I spent much time back 
at national headquarters during the cam- 
paign and [ had a feeling Mr. Scott was 
only a ghost wandering around looking 
for a campaign to haunt.” 

Ou the Records: For two days, in 
the Black Mirror Room of the Hotel 
Fontenelle and in the hotel lobbies and 
bedrooms, the battle raged. Someone in 
the anti-Dewey forces slipped a, leaflet 
under bedroom doors. It charged that 
just before Election Day the Dewey or- 
ganization had secretly recorded tele- 
phone conversations with committeemen 
in which they expressed agreement with 
the conduct of the campaign. The leaflet 
declared that Scott was preparing to use 
the recordings to silence anyone who 
criticized him. 

Scott admitted that such recordings 
had been made, but he denied any in- 
tention of using them. Rep. Clarence J. 
Brown of Ohio retorted: “I don’t have 
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much faith or confidence in anybody— 
national chairman or whatever—who took 
secret records and would use them for 
financial or political blackmail.” 

On the second day Jacob France, a 
committeeman from Maryland,  sub- 
mitted for vote a resolution declaring the 
chairmanship vacant “in the best interest 
of the party.” The debate on the resolu- 
tion reached such intensity that Harry 
Sommers of Georgia, who supported 
Scott, charged former Chairman Harri- 
son E, Spangler of Iowa with “utterly 
lacking principle.” When Scott asked 
him to apologize, Sommers at first angrily 
snorted, “No,” though he did so later. 

After four and a half hours of such 
rough-and-tumble, the motion finally was 
voted down. By the narrow margin of 
54 to 50, Scott was confirmed as chair- 
man. 

His voice choking, he explained why 
he had chosen to fight for the job. “I 
have what I think it takes to bring 
victory to the Republican Party,” he 
said. “I thought that the Republican 
Party needed a demonstration of cour- 
age and I think I have given it to you.” 
Significance -—~—- 

Although the coalition against Scott 
was, in reality, a coalition against Dewey, 
Scott’s survival was accomplished main- 
ly by disowning the New York governor. 
What appeared in the end as a Dewey 
victory was actually far closer to a 
repudiation of the 1948 Presidential 
nominee. 

Scott took the position that he owed 
no loyalty to Dewey. He was chosen as 
national chairman only to reward those 
Pennsylvania delegates who started the 
Dewey bandwagon rolling in the Phila- 
delphia convention last June. In the 
weeks preceding the Omaha meeting 
Scott made it clear to all who would 
listen that he was critical of the Dewey 
campaign methods and that he wanted 
to retain his chairmianship to achieve 
personal vindication. 

Efforts to tag the fight on Scott as an 
“Old Guard” move to seize control like- 
wise do not stand examination. The 
forces arrayed against the chairman ran 
the whole gamut from right to left. They 
included followers of Harold E. Stassen, 
Robert A. Taft, Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
and such disparate figures as Col. Rob- 
ert R. McCormick of The Chicago Trib- 
une, and Russell Davenport, an original 
Wendell Willkie backer. 

Actually, the demonstration against 
Scott represented little more than the ac- 
cumulated frustration of five consecutive 
defeats in Presidential elections. Scott 
had the advantages of possession of the 
job and the semblance of a program for 
the future. His unorganized opposition 
had neither a candidate nor a program. 
Until a more basic cleavage develops, he 


is likely to hold the job. 
February 7, 1949 
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Gain in the Atlantic Sector 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY, 


ONGRESS is about to review the first 
C nine months of the European Re- 
covery Program. Taken as a whole, the 
balance sheet is gratifying. 

First, the Communist political of- 
fensive in Western Europe has been 
checked and thrown back. The strikes 
in France, the most serious effort of 
the Communists to disrupt 
European recovery during 
this period, were broken. 
Without the Marshall plan 
—first the promise, then 
the fact—Western Europe 
almost certainly would be 
in chaos today and the 
Soviet-Communist empire 
might well have reached to 
the Western Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Although that defensive victory is 
very important, it is only part of the 
dividend already reaped from the 
Marshall plan. The hard figures show 
that Western Europe has made sub- 
stantial economic progress, Its produc- 
tion, both agricultural and industrial, 
has risen, Its deficit against the rest of 
the world has shrunk, Investment in 
capital goods, making further progress 
possible, has continued, At the same 
time the standard of living has risen 
somewhat, although on the average it 
remains below prewar. 


HE improvement in Britain’s eco- 
"Waanie position is especially nota- 
ble. In the first half of 1947, Britain’s 
balance-of-payments deficit against the 
world as a whole was running at the 
rate of $2,600,000,000 annually. In 
the second quarter of 1948, technically 
the first quarter of the Marshall plan, 
it was running in excess of $2,000,- 
000,000 annually. In its analysis of a 
year ago, the State Department esti- 
mated that during the twelve months 
beginning July 1, 1948, this deficit 
might be reduced to $1,182,000,000, 
or by more than 40 per cent. 

At the end of 1948, Britain was 
beating that estimate at the rate of 
$1,000,000,000 or more per year, It 
was hitting the Cripps export target of 
50 per cent above 1938. Its excess of 
exports over imports was the highest 
in history, and its receipts from invisi- 
bles were markedly above expecta- 
tions. Approximately, Britain was again 
earning its own way. 





This almost sensational gain re- 
flects, in large part, self-denials more 
stringent than any .other democratic 
country has ever imposed on itself in 
time of peace, It reflects in part a re- 
duction in Britain’s overseas military 
expenditures, a portion of which have 
been transferred to us, It may reflect 
also a sellers’ market for cer- 
tain types of British goods 
which is only temporary, 
Furthermore, within the 
over-all figures, Britain is 
still running a deficit against 
the Western Hemisphere. 
Britain therefore continues 
in need of Marshall-plan aid. 

The disappointments of 
the first nine months of the 
ECA will be aired in Con- 
gress. Several European partners must 
make more strenuous efforts to put 
their houses in order; none can relax. 
The goal of self-support by 1952 is a 
long way off., But the progress so far 
justifies confidence that Western 
Europe will again earn its own way 
at a decent level of living. 


NDER the headings of politics and 
U security should be noted the 
Brussels “Western union” pact of 
March 1948, leading to the creation of 
a nuclear council of Europe and ad- 
visory legislative assembly, a joint staff 
and some coordination of military ar- 
rangements, the negotiation of a North 
Atlantic defense pact, and plans for the 
gradual rearming of Western Europe. 

The council of Europe and consul- 
tative assembly will not satisfy those 
who think that a Western European 
federation can, or should, be achieved 
overnight, It is far from certain that a 
tight Western European federation or 
union would be of great service either 
to that part of Europe or to the rest 
of the free world, A larger grouping is 
essential for security, as the pending 
North Atlantic pact indicates, More 
serious consideration should be given 
to the advantages of a North Atlantic 
political federation before further pres- 
sure is applied to Western Europe to 
federate itself. 

While overoptimism must be guarded 
against, the net progress—economic, 
political, and toward security—during 
the first nine months of the Marshall 
plan has been substantial. 
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CHINA: 
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The Reds Within the Gates 


At any time on any day the Commu- 
nists may take over Shanghai, the greatest 
prize in all China, from within and prob- 
ably without a struggle. That was the 
purport of private advices received last 
week, Although newspaper dispatches 
told of defense preparations, some 200,- 
000 Communists already were reported 
to have infiltrated the great, crowded 
city. In the long, gloomy corridors of the 
huge old Cathay Hotel, permanent resi- 
dents eyed newcomers uneasily—top Red 
leaders in disguise were said to be mak- 
ing the hotel their headquarters. The 
more important foreign corporations last 
week received Communist warnings ad- 
vising them to continue normal opera- 
tions and keep all records intact and up 
to date. 

In the rice market, Communist agents 
worked to shove up prices, Their obvious 
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intention was to instigate food riots to 
help them take the city from the inside. 
Old Shanghai hands pointed to the 
crowds which thronged the streets so 
densely every day that companions had to 
link arms to keep together, and warned: 
So long as they have enough to eat, they 
will be all right, but if they go hungry— 
watch out! 

From without, Shanghai's defenses 
looked almost as feeble as within, Comp- 
ton Pakenham, NEWswEEK correspondent 
(who once served as a Guards officer in 
the British Army), surveyed defenses 
south of the Yangtze River between Nan- 
king and Shanghai. His military conclu- 
sions: “These defenses consist of widely 
separated crossroad strong points made 
of turfed 2-foot walls enclosing small 
mud-brick cupolas with the garrison’s 
living hut in the rear. The system is not 
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The skyscrapers of Shanghai beckoned Reds from the caves of Yenan 


planned to establish a field of fire to 
cover Yangtze crossings. I passed over 
twenty strong points without encounter- 
ing a single officer. Returning from Nan- 
king to Shanghai, I saw more evacuating 
soldiers independently swarming over 
the passenger train at each station than 
I had found in 18 miles of defense lines.” 


Significance-- 


For the Chinese Communist leaders 
trained in a puritanical ideology in the 
remote caves of their provincial Yenan 
headquarters, the capture of Shanghai 
would pose the greatest moral and politi- 
cal problems in a long series of victories. 
This tawdry, glittering city, where the 
vices of East and West combine in hybrid 
depravity, lives by international trade. 
From the massive office buildings along 
the Bund, the threads of commerce run 
to the other great ports of the capitalist 
world. The skyscraper facade masks the 
twisting streets of a vast native city, 
whose existence depends on cotton im- 
ports to run the textile mills which are 
its chief industry. 

In the Shanghai Club old-timers still 
c.owd the famous long bar and discuss 
doing business as usual with the Com- 
munists, In the American Club not-so-old- 
timers work out similar schemes over 
whisky and soda. The Communists, if 
they choose, can make a deal with the 
West in Shanghai, Or can the men of 
Yenan risk contact with a “decadent” 
civilization that sapped and sometimes 
destroyed the more rigid Russian Com- 
munist morale in Western Europe just 
after the war? 


Harsh Terms 


“Not with a bang but a whimper”’— 
Never did T. S. Eliot’s overworked phrase 
have a more legitimate application than 
to the way Nanking prepared last week 
for inevitable Communist occupation and 
the end of its particular kind of world. 

The great drafty office buildings of 
the Nationalist” capital were deserted. 
High officials had fled to Canton, where 
they said they would establish a new 
capital this week. Petty bureaucrats had 
departed with their office desks and 
chairs to make up their severance pay. 
Acting President Li Tsung-jen remained 
in his heavily guarded house and tried 
to talk the Communists into making 
peace. This Monday he paid a brief visit 
to Shanghai to meet Communist agents 
there. 

But the Red armies stalled north of 
the Yangtze while the Red negotiators 
hedged their offers with insults and im- 
possible terms. They warned Li: “Your 
peace delegates must be ready to come.” 
But first they ordered him to arrest all 
“war criminals” on their list. “Chiang Kai- 
shek is especially important,” they told Li. 
“The said criminal has now fled .. . and 
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New Mid Ship’ Ride 
The finest, the costliest cars in 
America seat you in the smooth 
riding center-section. So does 


the new Ford—with a new “Mid 
Ship” Ride! 





New’ Lifeguard” Body 


The finest, the costliest cars in 
America have all-steel bodies with 
multiple member frames. So does 
the new Ford! Its new “Life- 
guard” Body in combination with 
the 5-cross-member box-section 
frame is 59% more rigid. 
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may very possibly flee abroad . . . If 
escape occurs, you will be punished as a 
conniver.” 

Even if Li arrested Chiang, the Reds 
warned of “the preparatory work that 
must be carried out by both sides”—in- 
cluding abrogation of the constitution 
and “treaties of national betrayal,” con- 
fiscation of “bureaucratic” capital, re- 
organization of the army, and a land- 
reform program. The Communists ob- 
served: “Carrying out these . . . terms 
will be enough, and may be more_ than 
enough, work . . . for several months, 
half a year, a year, several years.” 


Fritz on China 


The French-licensed Berlin newspaper 
Der Kurier last week gave this analysis of 
the situation in China—as expressed by a 
Berlin postman: “What is happening is 
obvious. The Russians have failed to 
overrun the western sectors of Berlin 
from the east. Now they are trying to do 
it in the other direction, by way of 
China.” 


JAPAN: 


Fewer the Elders 


The men who shaped Japan in the post- 
Perry period later became known as the 
Genro—a group of elder statesmen whose 
influence was immense at all times and 
decisive during crises. It was Japan’s mis- 
fortune that with their gift for compro- 
mise and moderation, these old statesmen 
had nearly all died by the time the mili- 
tarists started the country on the road to 
Pearl Harbor. 

A few exceptions remained, and one of 
the most outstanding was Count Nobuaki 
Makino. He had been Foreign Minister 
before the first world war, head of the 
Japanese mission to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference in 1919, and Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal from 1925 to 1935. The mili- 
tarists considered the old liberal their 
archenemy. 

Last week, at the age of 88 and only 
two days after the election of the con- 
servative regime of his son-in-law, Premier 
Shigeru Yoshida, Count Makino died of 
pneumonia. His best epitaph perhaps was 
the characterization of him by former 
Ambassador Joseph C. Grew as the 
“suave, courteous, and eminently gentle 
Count Makino, whom I shall always re- 
gard as one of the world’s greatest gentle- 
men. 


RUSSIA: 


The Curve 


Until last week Western statesmen 
could deride the Russian peace offensive 
with impunity (Newsweek, Jan. 31). But 
on Jan. 30 Generalissimo Stalin pitched 
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Shanghai Express 
“A nightmare” was the way 
Compton Pakenham, NrEwsweEeExk 
correspondent, described a train 
trip he made last week from Nan- 
king to Shanghai. He cabled these 


details of how the horror mounted: 


I had booked a seat on the train 
leaving Nanking at 8:30 a.m. and 
therefore skipped breakfast and ar- 
rived on the platform at 7:20. It 
was impossible to reach my seat in 
the already crowded car. The porter 
made people inside open the win- 
dow, and I was shoved in. The 
wooden car contained four-seat sec- 
tions with a table between. Oppo- 
site my bare board seat next to the 
window sat a young banker's son 
and his pretty, tuberculous wife. 
Next to me sat an irritable, garlic- 
stinking, coolie-like character. Three 
men and a woman perched on the 
table with their feet in our laps. 
The temperature in the station reg- 
istered 18 degrees, and the train 
was unheated. 

Sardines on Wheels: About 8 
someone decided to lock the coach 
door to prevent further crowding. 
We left at 9:35. Ten minutes later 
we parked in a siding for an hour 
and ten minutes for a passing troop 
train. The tuberculous woman 
cleared her throat every two min- 
utes, spitting under the table—most- 
ly on my feet. At Chinkiang dense 
crowds stormed the locked en- 
trances, signaling us to lift the win- 
dows. When we refused, two offi- 
cers smashed them in, showering us 
with glass. Half a dozen Chinese 
dragging huge bundles jammed 
themselves in and for the remainder 
of the trip, I couldn’t even get my 
hands out of my pockets. 

Since no one could reach the 
toilet facilities—if there were any— 
the stink rose to an almost solid wall 
during the afternoon. Just before 
Siichow the banker’s son inquired: 
“Are you a doctor?” .Word had 
come down from the next coach 
that there was an accouchement. 
We began a conversation on this 
note and he went on to explain that 
the Chinkiang crowd included 
Communists who had crossed the 
Yangtze to infiltrate Shanghai. 

We arrived at Shanghai three 
hours late and it took me nearly half 
an hour to extract myself from the 
coach. I inquired from the banker’s 
son about the birth in the train. He 
asked others and reported: “Quite 
OK, but they threw the baby out of 
the window.” 
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one of the meanest curves in diplomatic 
history to President Truman in particular 
and to the West in general. A joint decla- 
ration against war, for gradual disarma- 
ment, lifting of the Berlin blockade, and 
a Stalin-Truman meeting—like peace, it- 
self, they were all wonderful, as Stalin 
made each of these four points in his 
answer to questions submitted by Kings- 
bury (Joe) Smith of INS. 

Stalin has used the Q. and A. technique 
before, when he has wanted to lull the 
West. If the West has learned anything 
from this Socratic sirup, it is that the same 
words have entirely different meanings 
east and west of the Iron Curtain and that 
a realistic appraisal of Stalin’s statements 
must be made in terms of Soviet actions 
and _ intentions. 

Points: By this standard, the general- 
issimo’s four points shaped up as follows: 

1—The statement that Russia and the 
United States consider a joint declaration 
that they had “no intention of resorting 
to war against one another” was the icing 
on the cake. Although the United States 
probably would lose nothing by such a 
declaration, the Soviets would actually 
gain because the proposal originated 
with them and because it would support 
the current theme of the peace offensive 
in Western Europe. 

2—Stalin said the U.S.S.R. would co- 
operate with the United States in 
measures implementing such a peace pact 
“and leading to gradual disarmament.” 
The Soviets have stressed time and again 
that disarmament must start with the 
United States relinquishing the atom 
bomb. Furthermore, almost any measure 
of disarmament aids the Russians. Their 
primary weapon consists of masses of 
men who can be mobilized in days. The 
United States depends on highly tech- 
nical weapons which take years to manu- 
facture and to train men to use them. 

3—The generalissimo promised that if 
the United States, France, and Britain 
would postpone the establishment of a 
separate German state and agree to a 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters, the U.S.S.R. would see “no obstacles” 
to lifting the Berlin blockade. Postponing 
the establishment of a Western German 
state would deal a heavy and perhaps 
irremediable blow to Western prestige. 
All evidence indicates that the Russians 
mean to use a meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers as a propaganda 
sounding: board to demand the with- 
drawal of occupation troops from Ger- 
many and thus opening the way to 
Communizing the Reich. Furthermore, 
the Berlin blockade could be reimposed 
at any time, whereas Western agreements 
on the establishment of a German state 
and the calling of the foreign ministers 
could not be undone. Stalin specifically 
added that the Western Powers would 
also be expected simultaneously to lift 
their own “transport and trade restric- 
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tions” in Berlin. This was a paraphrase of 
the instructions sent from last summer’s 
Moscow conference to the military gov- 
ernors in Berlin. The Soviets interpreted 
these as ordering a four-power control 
over the airlift. 

4—Stalin said there was “no objection” 
to his conferring with President Truman 
at a “mutually suitable place.” Nothing so 
rocked the Western European powers as 
the President's abortive Vinson mission 
last fall. A Truman-Stalin meeting -would 
hit them the same way by excluding them 
from a conference which would decide 
questions of the most vital import to 
Western Europe, if it decided anything at 
all. The advanced negotiations for an 
Atlantic defense pact would be shattered. 
The Russians perhaps showed their hand 
too clearly last week by issuing a general 
denunciation of the pact and by specifi- 
cally asking Norway for an explanation of 
its attitude toward the pact in view of the 
fact that it has a common border with the 
Soviet Union. 


THE 


A Tito to Smash 


What's in a name? Not much, accord- 
ing to Western diplomats, when the name 
is the Council for Economic Mutual As- 
sistance, This six-power organization, link- 
ing the Soviet Union with its Bulgarian, 
Czechoslovak, Hungarian, Polish, and 
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EAST: 


International 
Warpath: This picture of the recent race riots between Negroes 
and Indians in Durban. South Africa, shows whites frightened but 
unmolested as Zulus race past in pursuit of a cornered Indian. It 
was one of many such incidents, which took more than 100 lives. 


Rumanian satellites in an anti-Marshall 
plan for Eastern Europe, was announced 
Jan. 25 in Moscow, Few thought it would 
function as a council, that the assistance 
would be mutual, or even that the concern 
was primarily economic. Instead, behind 
it appeared to lie the campaign for bring- 
ing the “people’s democracies” under 
closer Soviet control and for dealing with 
“deviationism” and “Titoism,” both in the 
satellites and in Yugoslavia itself, Ed- 
ward Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic cor- 
respondent, sends this account explaining 
the background: 

Washington experts say economic dom- 
ination over the satellites and the reduc- 
tion of their living standards to the Rus- 
sian level is just as important to the 
Kremlin as the elimination of dissident 
political elements and suppression of the 
Catholic Church, In fact, it would not be 
surprising if a political “council” or even 
the outright incorporation of some of the 
satellites into the Soviet Union were to 
follow the economic experiment. 

Thoughts of economic and political de- 
viationism have been growing in the sat- 
ellite countries ever since Tito’s challenge 
to the Cominform, Officially, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary have been doing 
everything to make the boycott of Tito 
effective. They have welshed on agree- 
ments to supply machinery and produce— 
what machines have been sent were 
defective with essential parts missing 
altogether. They have rerouted trains nor- 


mally going through Yugoslavia. But the 
Russians know the Poles and Czechs have 
been watching Belgrade just to see wheth- 
er deviationism might not pay after all. 
In particular, they have sought every 
scrap. of information on Tito’s progress 
in his unobtrusive negotiations with the 
Italians. 

Historic Seereey: For two months 
now Belgrade-Rome negotiations have 
been conducted in both capitals under 
the watchful eyes of the American and 
British ambassadors, The Yugoslavs, who 
initiated the talks, have been most polite 
and conciliatory. They have expressed 
willingness to grant the Italians fishing 
rights in the Yugoslav Adriatic without 
insisting on prior conditions as they had 
always done before. What is more, under 
conditions of greatest secrecy, they have 
asked for Italian engineers, technicians, 
and instructors to help with their recon- 
struction plans, They even offered to 
waive reparations claims in exchange for 
Italian technical help. 

The Yugoslavs, who are trying to make 
the negotiations as unobtrusive as pos- 
sible, make no secret of the fact that they 
regard them as a preliminary to talks 
with Washington and London, They have 
complained bitterly to American and Brit- 
ish diplomats that leaks in the American 
and Italian press make a real rapproche- 
ment difficult. They were told that they 
could not expect to make a “historic re- 
orientation” of policy in complete secrecy 
and that most of the leaks were by the 
Soviets anyway. 

The Russians realize that Tito’s success 
might encourage potential imitators. They 
feel, according to experts here, that they 
must destroy him before outside help 
from Italy and the West can reach him. 
A spectacular and coordinated attempt 
to make the Tito boycott effective is 
likely to be the council's first and most 
urgent task, 


THE WEST: 


Beginning of Union 


“The Western union powers agreed 
today to create a ‘Council of Europe’ and 
thus fulfill a dream of centuries of Eu- 
ropean statesmen . , . Only details remain 
to be settled . . .” From a New York 
Times dispatch by Herbert L. Matthews 
datelined London, Jan, 28. 

“The French take the rudimentary 
European project seriously only as a faint 
beginning . . . They think it is better 
than nothing but not very much better 
...” From a New York Times dispatch by 
Harold Callender datelined Paris, Jan. 29. 

These two dispatches illustrated the 
differing attitudes of the French and the 
British toward the Council of Europe 
announced in London Jan, 28. Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin agreed with re- 
luctance to allow delegates to the public 
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Many executives prefer going Pullman because they 
can take their work with them. 


Often, they say, they get more real work done in a 
Pullman private room than they do in their own offices. 
The reasons are pretty simple: 


No jangling telephones interrupt you. No unexpected 
conferences or appointments eat into your time. 


Everything you need for uninterrupted concentration 
is right at your elbow. 


A table to work on. A big, soft easy seat to sit in. 
Plenty of light. Cool, clean drinking water, and mod- 
ern toilet facilities. 


Hungry? Thirsty? Simply push the bell and the at- 
tentive Pullman porter will see that you get a cold 
drink or tasty sandwich. (This service is available 
on all trains that carry a dining or buffet car.) 


When you've buttoned up your problem, drop into the 
cheerful lounge car for conversation and relaxation, 
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ou can take it with you when you go Pullman 
















After that, there’s a big, soft Pullman bed awaiting 
your pleasure. Leave a call, turn in and turn out the 
lights. 


Next morning you're there, relaxed. refreshed, and 
prepared. You've traveled on dependable railroad 
schedules, arrived right in the heart of town, con- 
venient to everything. 


See what we mean when we say: 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO 


Go Fullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 












See the Chicago Railroad Fair in '49 —June 25th through October 2nd 
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IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP — 
HANDSOME- 

LOOKING HAIR 





Remember water is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster vour 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a 
dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 
must have a cleaner scalp. So use 
Kreml! It’s never been duplicated to 
keep hair perfectly in place—it makes 
hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
never looks or feels greasy. And you'll 
like to feel Kreml working on your scalp 
to give it a ‘wake-up’ tingle. It always 
keeps hair and scalp feeling so CLEAN, 
Also excellent to lubricate a dry scalp 
and dry hair—to remove dandruff flakes, 
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C .sultative Body to vote as individuals 
if their own countries would let them do 
so. Furthermore, the British insisted on 
giving control over the Consultative 
Body’s agenda and veto power over its 
proceedings to the Ministerial Commit- 
tee, which would meet in private. Perhaps 
the most significant feature about the 
Council was the likely choice of its meet- 
ing place: Strasbourg, on the Rhine be- 
tween Germany and France. 


BRITAIN: 
Blind Man’s Butter 

Few British housewives would vote 
for Dr. Edith Summerskill as Miss 


United Kingdom, 1949. The acid, red- 
haired Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food is well known for her 
positive views on what people should 
eat, cabled Newsweek's London bureau. 
She has already earned a footnote in some 
kind of modern English history for in- 
sisting that the demand for snoek, the 
tasteless South African tinned fish the 
ministry has bought in vast quantity, ex- 
ceeds the supply. Careful investigations 
have not yet unearthed any living Briton 


An immediate taker was an Orie] College 
undergraduate, Colin Prestige. Dr. Edith 
blithely said: “Just ring me up at White- 
hall 7935 when you're ready—that line 
goes straight through to my desk. If you 
win I'll give you a tin of snoek.” 

London papers pounced on the story, 
The Daily Mail mischievously headlining 
it “Ring WHI 7935.” Two days later Dr. 
Summerskill had to have the number 
changed because of the flood of calls. 
Prestige, however, had been too busy 
taking blindfold tests for the London 
newspapers to telephone. Both The Mail 
and The Daily Express reported he had 
distinguished between margarine and 
butter six times out of six. The News 
Chronicle meantime sent a girl reporter 
around London, armed with supplies, to 
make “blind man’s butter” tests of house- 
wives. Most of them knew the difference. 


Churchill to the Core 


Excerpt from the apple section of the 
catalogue of a British fruit-tree nursery: 
“Winston Dessert, March-May: This new 
introduction was originally called Winter 
King, but in 1945 it transpired that that 
name was already borne by another vari- 
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hersel/ 


“1 say—I've 


just discovered that 

there is absolutely no difference 

between the taste of cheese and 
soap "—by NEB 











Ministry of Agriculture, 


by courtesy of the 
uriel 
is coming to the 


microphone to confess to you 

that she is quite unable to 

distinguish between Govern- 

ment-controlled, prefabricated 

National cattle-cake and the 
finest grass.” 





“We call them ‘ Marge’ and 
‘Butter’ because you can’t 
tell the one from the other” 











London Mail. London Express, London Chronicle 


British sarcasm greets the Summerskill challenge to margarine tasters 


who buys snoek in preference to anything 
else whatsoever. 

Last week Dr. Summerskill got herself 
into another slippery situation—this time 
on the subject of margarine, which in 
England is only slightly more popular 
than snoek. (British rations allow 4 
ounces of margarine every week, but but- 
ter is limited to an average of 3 ounces.) 
Speaking at the Oxford University Labor 
Club, Dr. Summerskill announced with 
her usual categorical air that nobody 
could tell the difference between 
“marge” and butter. She challenged any- 
one present to come to the ministry's 


food kitchen and take a blindfold test. 


ety, so it was appropriately renamed 
Winston, because it will withstand any 
storm. Very thick skin. Remains firm until 
the end of its season. Sweet, though slight- 
ly bitter. Juicy. Prolific. Upright. Fruit 
hangs tightly to tree after leaf fall. Won- 
derful keeper. Late bloomer.” 


Darts at Cripps 

Both the manners and appearance of 
Sir Stafford Cripps are a delight to car- 
toonists and satirists. In a recent issue. 
The London Economist applied to Si: 
Stafford the characterization of an Eng- 
lishman made by Daniel O'Connell, the 
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nineteenth-century Irish nationalist: He 
“has all the qualities of a poker, without 


its occasional warmth.” Last week, during 


an economic debate in the House of Com- 
mons, a gifted young Tory M.P., David 
Eccles, stopped during the course of his 
speech when he noticed Cripps on the 
opposite bench shaking his head in dis- 
sent. Eccles remarked: “I see the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer shakes his halo.” 


Unfair Practice 


Last-straw story in The London Daily 
Telegraph last week: “A sample of ‘sa- 
vory sausage’ tested by the Essex County 
Council analyst was found to contain 50 
per cent meat—more than is permitted by 
Ministry of Food regulations. The manu- 
facturer has been warned.” 


GERMANY: 


Resistance in the Ruhr 


In a small courtroom in the Ruhr in- 
dustrial town of Bochum last week six 
German workers were sentenced to two 
months in prison, Their crime: They had 
refused to obey a British Military Gov- 
ernment order to dismantle the drop forge 
at the Bochumer Verein steel plant 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 17). Their defense, as 
expresséd by one of their counsel: “Ask 
every Englishman in this court to think 
w!.at an English worker would do if he 
were asked to dismantle his comrades’ 
machines.” 

These convictions, cabled John Thomp- 
so. , chief of NEwsweEex’s Berlin bureau, 
were “extremely important because no 
other German worker will now sign an 
agreement to undertake such a job, The 
eighteen who did in addition to those 
tried are still working at the Bochum 
plant, But dismantling of the drop forge 
requires between 70 and 80, and dis- 
mantling of other parts of the plant would 
require more than 100, Also, about 75 
plants have not yet been dismantled, and 
approximately 255 being dismantled may 
be seriously. affected. Moreover, convic- 
tions will increase German opposition, 
though probably not so much as an ac- 
quittal would have. By ordering the trial, 
th British put themselves in a position 
where either conviction or. acquittal 
would impair the dismantling program.” 


The Knout for Jokes 


In one of the brown-coal pits of the 
Soviet zone of Germany, a miner named 
\dolf Hennecke last Oct. 13 dug 380 per 
cent of his assigned daily quota. The Rus- 
sians at once dubbed him the equal of 
their own Stakhanoff, the superefficient 
Don Basin miner whose supposedly phe- 
nomenal output set the standard for a 
national speed-up campaign. But the chief 
product of German “Hennecke activists” 
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has been a bumper crop of jokes at the 
expense of Hennecke and his Russian 
sponsors. Latest examples: 
>» Hennecke has gone to a hospital to have 
his right foot amputated. His pay en- 
velope fell on it. 
> Hennecke is dead, drowned in his own 
perspiration. 
> The porter at the Berlin headquarters 
of the Socialist Unity (Communist) Party 
has become a Hennecke activist. He used 
to open and shut the door. Now he leaves 
it open all day and fulfills his target by 
4,000 per cent. 
> Hennecke is to be made manager of 
elections in the Soviet zone, to make sure 
the returns will be above 100 per cent. 
As a result of such stories the Russians 
have promulgated a new “Order for the 
Protection of the Working Morale of the 
German Population.” Repeating a Hen- 
necke story costs three months in jail. 


ROME: 
Viva Ty! Viva Linda! 


A purple floodlight bathed the altar of 
the tiny tenth-century church of Santa 
Francesca Romana in the shadow of the 
Colosseum in Rome last week as Tyrone 
Power and Linda Christian knelt on white 
lilacs to take their marriage vows. A 
special altar had been built to give pho- 
tographers a better angle. The bride had 
a white satin gown with an 8-yard train; 
the groom wore “elevator” shoes. Beyond 
the fifth row the vows of the Hollywood 
pair were drowned out by the assorted 
noises from assorted props and guests: an 
electric generator from an Italian movie 
studio, an electric organ, 25 choir boys, 
a male quartet, eighteen photographers 
hidden behind walls of lilies, carnations, 
camellias, and potted palms, 100 invited 
guests, and 300 tifosi (bobby-soxers ) who 
had battled their way in. 

Outside, 10,000 tifosi fought police on 
white horses and riot squads in jeeps, 
munched nut candy, and squealed: “Ty! 
Ty! Ty!” and “Viva Linda!” They broke 
police lines and rushed the church. The 
head usher, Mike Frankovitch, a former 
all-American football star, thereupon 
slammed the doors, shutting out American 
Ambassador James C. Dunn. Later Dunn 
emerged from the melee minus his coat. 
As the wedding party left the church, 
three girls in peasant costumes thrust a 
wedding cake upon Power; he hastily 
passed it to someone else. The bridal car 
drove off with a woman’s fur-trimmed 
coat sleeve caught in the door, while the 
crowd shouted: “Ty il magnifico!” 

Immediately afterward at the Vatican, 
Pope Pius received the couple along with 
other newlyweds, although Power's Cali- 
fornia divorce from the French actress 
Annabella would not become final until 
later in the day. Catholic spokesmen ex- 
plained that the church had never recog- 
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nized»Power’s first marriage since it had 
been only a civil ceremony. Miss Christian 
had not been married before. She ex- 
claimed: “I want to start having babies 
right away—two at first, and later three 
more.” 


EUROPE: 


Life in Two Cities 


Events large and small, serious and 
comic, crowded fast upon one another 
last week in the two remaining great 
capitals of Western Europe. From Lon- 
don, Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of 
Newsweek's bureau, and from Paris, 
Sheila Baker, NEwsweek correspondent, 
send these accounts of how things looked 
to the man in the pub and the man in the 
café: 


Somber London 


For many British of high and humble 
station alike, last week was one of un- 
happy anticlimaxes, delayed-action head- 
aches, and lingering hangovers. 

At the royal estate of Sandringham, 
Princess Elizabeth, who should have been 
enjoying her baby, languished instead in 
semisolitary confinement with the mea- 
sles. For the government in general, and 





Keystone British Combine 


Winter Costumes: These showgirls (left) wear their fur coats in a 
theater as they wait to be auditioned for an English version of the 
Folies Bergére. Birmingham licensing officials warned: “The nudes 
must not move a single inch, or they will face police prosecution.” 
Mrs. D. Wall (right) wears her fur coat to a fox hunt simply because 
an icy wind is whipping across the grounds at Pomfret Castle. 


for two former public officials in partic- 
ular, the skeleton of the graft investiga- 
tion came back to the House of Commons 
in the report of the Tribunal under Jus- 
tice George Lynskey. This castigated 
Johu Belcher, former Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Board of Trade, and George 
Gibson, a former Bank of England of- 
ficer, for taking presents and in turn do- 
ing favors for promoters and others, But 
it found no evidence of cash bribes and 
cleared the other government figures 
whose names had entered into the lengthy 
inquiry, 

Spot of Spite: Bored, ordinary 
Britons received once again from Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Sir Stafford 
Cripps the bleak assurance that if all went 
well they might maintain or even slightly 
improve their present austere standard of 
living by 1953. The same day a luckless 
Spitalfields market clerk learned the les- 
son of austerity the hard way. For pay- 
ing $2 for two dozen off-ration eggs for 
his ailing children, he was fined $60 and 
called a black-market beast by the magis- 
trate. The next day it was announced 
that surplus eggs would soon be ration- 
free. 

Police swooped down on Churchill’s, 
one of London’s smartest bottle clubs, 
and closed it for a year because patrons 
allegedly got drunk. “Nonsense,” said the 
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proprietor, Harry Meadows, twitching his 
RAF-type handlebar mustache and con- 
templating 3,500 half-finished bottles of 
liquor left by his customers. “Guards 
officers brought their grandmothers here.” 
Even the weather had a spot of spite left 
over from 1948, Sooty- fog, theoretically 
supposed to vanish after Christmas, de- 
scended on London and other big cities. 
Flares spouted from traffic islands and 
Britons rode, walked, and drove into each 
other and in some cases into rivers and 
fens. 

Unhappiest Hour: What turned out 
to be Foreign Secretary Bevin’s unhap- 
piest hours in office started on the after- 
noon of Jan. 26 when Foreign Office 
aides forgot to wake him from his after- 
noen nap until the moment he was sup- 
posed to be speaking in the important 
C.inmons Palestine debate. Drugged 
with sleep, “Ernie” was bundled into a 


ca’ and rushed to the House just in time.. 


His vision refused to clear, and at first he 
stumbled through dimly seen notes. 

Once he got his eyes in focus, Bevin 
went on for more than an hour with an 
angry defense of his pro-Arab Palestine 
policy. Tories and sullen Socialist back- 
benchers heard his refusal to announce de 
facto recognition of Israel until he was 
through consulting the dominions and his 
partners in the Western union, though the 
government had decided on recognition 
mere than a week before. (By this re- 
luctant process Britain managed to be 
virtually the last major nation to give a 
n J to the new state. Recognition finally 
was granted Jan. 29. The United States, 
which had been first to grant de facto 
recognition last May, extended de jure 
recognition to the government of Israel on 
Jan. 31.) 

Winston Churchill, magnificent in scorn, 
growled that instead of having the “man- 
liness” to announce the recognition, Bevin 
“preferred to retire under a cloud of inky 
water and vapor, like a cuttlefish, to 
some obscure retreat.” He accused Bevin 
of a “direct streak of bias and prejudice.” 
This charge was echoed later in the night 
from “Bevin’s own benches during the 
course of a savage attack by a pro-Zionist, 
far-left-wing M.P., R. H. S. (Dick) Cross- 
man. 

At one point during Churchill’s speech, 
Prime Minister Attlee arose and asked 
sharply why Churchill hadn’t proposed 
the partition scheme immediately after 
the war. “You were in power,” Attlee 
sail. Churchill beamed and leaned far 
forward, “No,” he answered blandly. 
“The world and the nation had the in- 
estimable blessing of the right honorable 
gentleman’s guidance.” The forgetful 
Prime Minister sat down quickly. 

When the ballot was taken, 56 Social- 
ist: deliberately abstained and one even 
voted with the Tories. The slim govern- 
ment majority was within nine votes of 
the so-called confidence motion on which 
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Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain re- 
signed in 1940, Now, however, Bevin 
had no intention of quitting and Attlee 
was both unwilling and unable to ask 
hi: to, For better or worse, Bevin’s pol- 
icy was the government’s policy and 
they couldn’t be divided at this point. 

It developed later, moreover, that many 
Tories didn’t share Churchill's senti- 
ments, Thus viewed in perspective, the 
devate was in some respects a mock bat- 
tle. As one veteran observer remarked: 
“Ernie made a pro-Arab speech with a 
pro-Jewish fifth column behind him, and 
Churchill made a pro-Jewish speech with 
a pro-Arab fifth column at his own back.” 
Gay Paris 

Frost sparkled on the sandy footpaths 
of Paris’s broad avenues and clung to 
gray rooftops at dawn last week, but at 
subway exits flower vendors hawked 
bright bunches of mimosa that breathed 
a promise of spring. Parisians murmured 
gratefully: “It's been an easy winter 
so far—” and crossed their fingers. Finance 
Minister Maurice Petsche, with an eye 
on the Paris Bourse, observed that the 
new government loan was going very 
nicely so far—and crossed his. During the 
first three days, subscriptions to the 1949 
reconstruction loan were ten times great- 
er than the equivalent period’s subscrip- 
tions to the 1944 liberation loan. 

This was consoling because in foreign 
fields the week had brought little prog- 
ress: Negotiations over the future of 


a 


Indo-China dragged on, an increase in 
French exports to Britain was still a 
French hope and a British promise, the 
London agreement on the European 
council was a rather disappointing com- 
promise. 

Pigeon Breasts: The average Pari- 
sian, however, was more interested in the 
“Rallye de Monte Carlo” automobile race 
or spring fashion rumors seeping from 
closely guarded couturiers’ workshops. 
Breathless fashion writers assured their 
readers that long hair was definitely out 
and the “pigeon breast” in. Two hundred 
weary competitors in the automobile race 
passed through Paris during the 200- 
mile circuit before undergoing the Monte 
Carlo finals. In salons, music lovers 
and theatergoers buzzed over Wilhelm 
Kempff’s piano recitals, a series of Span- 
ish dancers (Carmen Amaya, José Greco, 
etc.) who have been taking Paris by 
storm, and the premiére of Curzio Mala- 
parte’s new play “Das Kapital.” And 
everybody was happy that Josephine 
Baker was firmly reensconced in the Paris 
scene in her own night club Chez 
Josephine. 

The best free show in town came three 
afternoons a week in the _ freshly 
scrubbed Paris courtroom overlooking 
the Seine from the corner of the Palais 
de Justice. There, Victor Kravchenko 
and the French Communist Party starred 
in what excited Paris newspapers simply 
called “The Trial”—Kravchenko’s libel 
suit for 7,000,000 francs (plus interest) 
against Les Lettres Francaises. 
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Black Star 


Roving Romancers: Having announced in France that they will be 
married as soon as he is divorced (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 31), Prince Aly 
Khan and Rita Hayworth move on to Switzerland, where he gazes 
up into her eyes across a luncheon table in a hotel dining room. 
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From the first day, noise and confusion 
reigned in the courtroom, helped by 
French judicial procedure (which per- 
mits all parties to engage in abusive ar- 
guments) and the trigger tempers of 
plaintiff, counsel, and defense. Krav- 
chenko was hampered because he didn’t 
understand French (though a private, 
simultaneous interpreter attempted to 
keep him up with the proceedings). The 
other participants couldn’t follow his out- 
bursts in Russian and then disagreed 
with the translations of his remarks. 

Missing Witnesses: The first three 
days were devoted to defense witnesses. 
Kravchenko’s lawyer, Georges Izard, ob- 
served bitterly that they seemed deter- 
mined to talk lengthily and drearily until 
all interest in the trial was killed off. A 
Communist deputy, Fernand Grenier, 
thumbed through a copy of “I Chose 
Freedom” for two hours, finding doubt- 
ful remarks on every page and facts di- 
rectly contradicting the knowledge of 
Russia he had acquired during a three- 
week visit. 

A string of Communists and fellow 
travelers similarly attempted to pull the 
book apart or simply informed the court 
it was their considered opinion thet 
Kravchenko was a traitor and a liar. 

The defense’s main difficulty was that 
it _wouldn’t—or couldn’t—produce the 
author of the allegedly libelous article— 
one “Sim Thomas.” Les Lettres Fran- 
caises claimed this was the pseudonym 
for its correspondent in the United 
States, whose identity couldn't be re- 
vealed because he would be persecuted 
for anti-American activities. Its star wit- 
nesses, from Russia, included a woman 
described as Kravchenko’s first wife who 
was kept under cover by the Soviet Em- 
bassy until time for her to testify. 

Meanwhile, Kravchenko upheld his 
end with fiery retorts, upbraided a wit- 
ness who called one of his friends his 
mistress, and seemed prepared to try 
his own case when not restrained by 
judge and counsel. Since 100 witnesses 
are scheduled to be heard, the case is 
expected to last three or four weeks. 


Thieves’ Market 


The shades of the United Nations hung 
over a Correctional Chamber in Paris last 
week when four former UN Assembly 
office boys were fined 1,200 francs 
(about $4) for stealing one fountain pen 
and two bottles of nail polish from desks 
in the Palais de Chaillot. The defense 
lawyer protested that such small-time 
thievery was not even worth discussing 
in view of what the still undetected cul- 
prits got away with: documents on 
Russia from the United States delegation 
headquarters; 200 portable translation re- 
ceivers; 100 electric-light bulbs; 15 dele- 
gates’ chairs; 3 typewriters; and “kilo- 
meters” of toilet paper. 


Newsweek, February 7, 1949 











How the airlines give you ‘down-to-earth’ comfort 


gwen that fly at extremely high 
altitudes are equipped with a super- 
charger which acts as a kind of blower to 
maintain normal sea-level air pressure in- 
side the cabin 

To create the right pressure for passenger 
comfort, a fan-like supercharger wheel 
mounted on a hollow steel shaft is driven 
at speeds up to 30,000 rpm. The shaft, as 
the slender link between the aircraft engine 
and the cabin pressurization system, had to 
be extremely light weight—yet strong enough 
to withstand 4000 inch pounds of static 


torque (twist stress) created by the accelera- 
tion of powerful engines during take-off. 
Instant demands for shaft speeds up to 8000 
rpm produce additional whip-like stresses. 

Here, thought metallurgists of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, was a job made to 
order for the uniform fine forged quality of 
Timken seamless tubing. And tests by the man- 
ufacturer proved they were right—another 
problem solved by Timken alloy steel. The com- 
pany has used Timken tubing ever since and 
hasn’t had a single shaft failure in service. 

As specialists in alloy steels, the Timken 


«factured by the Airesearch Manufacturing Company 


YEARS AHEAD=THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


PR. 1949 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING ¢ OMPANY 


TIMKEN 


Company offers a combination of research 
and experience that is unique in the industry. 
That’s why you'll find so many tough steel 
problems stamped: “Solved —by Timken 
Alloy Steel”. It’s a record no other alloy 
steel producer has equalled! 

We'd like a chance to consult with you 
on your steel problems, too. Write The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel and 
Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: “TIMROSCO”, Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing. 


Removable Rock Bits. 
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Jewels by Cartier 

















Y » THE illustration shown above, the 
Alexander II Emerald 
y*hotographed with the Cadillac crest, in a 


amous Necklace is 
sition to resemble the renowned Cadillac 
V’’. This matchless jewel—from the vaults 
f Cartier—is symbolic in its rarity with 
‘adillac’s unique standing among the world’s 
notor cars. For almost half a century, Cadil- 


* CADILLAC MOTOR 


lac has had but a single manufacturing pur- 
pose: to build as fine a motor car as it is 
practical to produce. The fruits of this un- 
paralleled policy have never been so golden as 
they are today. The new Cadillac is not only 
the world’s most beautiful and distinguished 
motor car—but its performance is a chal- 
lenge to the imagination. For it is powered 
CAR 


DIVISION * GENERAL 


White Sidewall Tires available at extre” § 


by Cadillac’s creative masterpiece—a whol 
new, V-type, eight-cylinder engine. Fro 
silken start to silken stop—the car perform J 
almost as if it had automatic propulsi0® } 
Regardless of the price class from which)" | 
expect your next car to come, you owe it ("7 
yourself to see and inspect the new Cadillx 

It is now on display in your dealer’s showr00" 


MOTORS CORPORATION * 
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The New Cast of Characters in China—1 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE swift Communist successes in 

China have suddenly presented the 
world with an almost completely un- 
known cast of characters who are on 
the verge of great power. 

Now it behooves us to find out pretty 
quickly all we can about the back- 
ground and cast of mind of the men 
who make up the Red lead- 
ership. Anyone who takes 
the pains to assemble the 
record willimmediately come 
to the conclusion that, as a 
group, it is very unlike any- 
thing in the normal history 
of revolutions, assuming 
that there is a “normal” his- 
tory of revolutions. 

For one thing, practically 
all those in the top leadership 
have been working together as a team 
for the greater part of their adult lives. 
Few of them came from backgrounds 
of abject poverty and fewer still from 
those of privilege and wealth. As ado- 
lescents all were fired by the revolu- 
tionary spirit which was destroying 
the Manchu empire early in this cen- 
tury. Most of them arrived at Com- 
munism in early manhood, and all of 
them went through the experience of 
Kuomintang-Communist cooperation 
and went into opposition when Chiang 
Kai-shek broke with the Communists 
in the middle 1920s. The younger 
leaders are now in the 40s and their 
ages range all the way up to the mid- 
dle 60s. They have been working to- 
gether for a long, long time, not only 
as ideological teammates but also as 
soldiers, strategists, and fighters. 


NOTHER peculiarity is that so many 
A of them have studied abroad. Of 
the 31 whose records I have been able 
to get together, twelve have studied 
in Moscow and seven both in Europe 
and in the Soviet Union. This is a high 
quotient of cosmopolitan experience in 
any group. In the case of these men, 
the nature of the experience itself is 
pertinent. Most of those who went to 
Moscow did so after the late ’20s. The 
quarrel between Stalin and Trotsky 
centered on their opposing theories 
about Communism in China. The fact 
that most of the Chinese party men did 
not go to Moscow until after Trotsky 
had been exiled means they went after 
Stalin was firmly in power. 


The European experience came 
earlier. Back around 1920 Mao Tse- 
tung, then just out of Hunan Normal 
School, co-sponsored a plan to send a 
group of Chinese students to study in 
French universities. Strangely enough, 
Mao himself did not go with them but 
instead took a job in a library at Pei- 

ping. Within a short time 
Chou En-lai and some of the 
others had organized a Chi- 
nese Communist Party in 
France. One of the earliest 
converts was Chu Teh, now 
the commanding general of 
the Communist armies. Chu 
was born in 1886 and hence 
was a little older than the 
others. During the turbu- 
lent breakup of the Man- 
acs Chu already had risen to be a 
minor war lord in his native Szechwan 
and had become wealthy and addicted 
to opium.’ He was in Germany to 
reform and to study when he be- 
came a Communist. Thus when 
Chou En-lai, Chu Teh, and others 
of the group returned to China and 
joined forces with the Kuomintang, 
they already were dedicated Commu- 
nists and took part in the alliance as 
conscious Popular Fronters. 

One of the more talented of the 
founding fathers of this French-born 
organization was Li Li-san. Li for 
a time was a leading Communist 
ideologist in China. He based his 
revolutionary hopes on the almost non- 
existent Chinese proletariat. While Li 
was working with the labor unions, 
Mao was organizing the All China 
Peasants Union and dreaming of a 
peasant revolution. The two split, and 
Li failed. He went to Moscow, studied 
at the Lenin Institute, and worked 
with the Profintern (Trades Unions 
International). So Li evidently wasn’t 
in the discard. And sure enough, he is 
now back in Manchuria as political 
adviser to Gen. Lin Piao, the Red 
commander there. 


opopy knows whether this return 
N of Mao’s rival means anything to 
the harmony of the leadership or not. 
It is a fact that Mao’s position as the 
“Lénine jaune”—it does sound better in 
French than in English—has not been 
disputed during all the years since the 
triumph over Li. 








Newsweek, February 7, 1949 
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The New Nations of a New Asia Speak With a New Voice 


Guerrilla warfare was on the increase 
last week in Indonesia, where the Dutch 
have suppressed the Indonesian Republic. 
Outside the former Republican capital of 
Jokjakarta on Jan, 24 a United Nations 
observation team ran into a crossfire of 
machine-gun bullets—a staccato reminder 
of the temper of the new Asia. 

At Lake Success the UN Security 
Council passed a resolution calling upon 
both sides to cease fighting, and upon 
the Dutch to free interned Republican 
leaders while a UN commission super- 
vised withdrawal of Dutch troops and 
establishment of a free Indonesia. To the 
Dutch this plan was “impractical, un- 
fortunate, and unacceptable.” 

To Asiatics it was a token of a better 
future. The Eastern nations were begin- 
ning to have a voice in world affairs. 
Their first attempt to get together was 
at New Delhi Jan. 20 to 23 at a con- 
ference on the Indonesian crisis. From 
New Delhi, Harold Isaacs, Newsweek 
Special Projects editor and veteran Far 
Eastern correspondent, sends this report: 


It was a unique gathering. Most of the 
nineteen nations there had not existed as 
nations before the first world war. Most 
of the Arab countries only gained their 
full independence during or after the 
second world war. And Burma, Ceylon, 
the Philippines, India, and Pakistan have 
been nations less than three years. Yet 
the delegates often remarked that they 
represented nearly one-third of the mem- 
bership of the United Nations and their 
governments ruled more than a half of 
the world’s population. 

This was overstatement. Ambassador 
Lo Chia-lun of China sat as a silent on- 
looker and was hardly regarded as a 
representative of the largest country in 
Asia, whose passage to Communist con- 
trol was dramatized during the confer- 
ence by Chiang Kai-shek’s departure 
from Nanking. Here was the real though 
unmentioned context of the conference 
—the obvious fact that the attraction of 
a Communist China could become irre- 
sistible unless new sources of cohesion 
and strength were found elsewhere in 
good time. 

Milder Than Expected: What the 
conference did and did not do: 
> Action on Indonesia—a resolution for 
submission to the Security Council—was 
far milder than the Indonesian repre- 
sentatives in New Delhi expected. 

P Proposals that had begun with the idea 
of forming a permanent Asian organiza- 
tion ended up in an agreement to “con- 
sult.” 

> Nothing seriously resembling an 
“Asian bloc” was created, although many 


of the delegates wanted something 
broader than they got. 
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Diplomatic dispatches from New Delhi 
to Washington and London definitely 
cautioned against being misled by the 
mild atmosphere. It was acknowledged 
that the nineteen countries were now 
friendly toward the West and therefore 
proposed the irreducible minimum in 
thei: demands for Indonesia. This mood 
would not last indefinitely in the face of 
continued frustration. 

The conference itself was an extraordi- 
narily decorous, restrained affair, with- 
out fanfare or fireworks. Lunghis, the 
wrap-around skirts of the Burmese dele- 
gates, and the robes of the Yemenite and 
Saudi Arabians provided almost the only 
color. There were no attacks made on the 
Western Powers; even the Netherlands 
was mentioned in tones more of sorrow 
than anger. There was generally an 
almost excessive concern for Western 
sensibilities. 

Such concern was not unrelated to out- 
side influence. Sir William Strang, per- 








Nehru: Counsel of caution 


manent Under Secretary of the British 
Foreign Office was by the merest coinci- 
dence in New Delhi for the conference 
opening. He saw many of the key Indiaa 
officials. The American Ambassador, Loy 
Henderson, had just made a series of 
speeches stressing the friendship of 
America toward India. The fact that 
the World Bank delegation was due to 
arrive in New Delhi the week follow- 
ing the conference to explore the pos- 
sibilities of a loan for India doubtless 
also had a moderating effect. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, a man of 
volatile temperament, was under an ob- 
vious diplomatic restraint. Only three 
weeks earlier, in a speech at Allahabad 


announcing the conference, he had 
openly denounced the Western Powers 
for “tacit approval and acceptance o!” 
Dutch acts in Indonesia. He had de- 
manded to know what purpose wis 
being served by a Western union when 
American financial aid continued to go 
to the Netherlands despite the aggres- 
sion in Indonesia. None of this broke 
through in his utterances at the New 
Delhi conference. 

Pan-Asia Currents: The Arabs lob- 
bied until the end in an effort to get con- 
sideration for their worries. They were 
placated by Nehru, who insisted on 
sticking to the subject—Indonesia. 


Besides Nehru, the other attention 
getter at the conference was Carlos 
Romulo, a short, bouncing ex-news- 
paperman who in recent years has 


become the chief spokesman for the 
Philippines at international councils. 
Romulo, unlike most politicians in the 
Philippines, sees the new island repub- 
lic as a part of the new Asia and his 
ambitions soar far beyond Manila. He 
is handicapped by rumors that he 
speaks with the voice of Washington. 
But he did his best to dispel this idea 
by taking a forceful stand on the Indo- 
nesian issue and favoring a permanent 
Asian organization. 

Romulo sounded out the Southeast 
Asian countries on a plan to meet sep- 
arately to consider setting up the re- 
gional framework. But he ran_ into 
opposition from Nehru and _ reluctance 
from the other delegates to exceed their 
instructions. He flew to Manila deter- 
mined to persuade Philippine President 
Quirino to sponsor a Southeast Asian con- 
ference for general political and economic 
cooperation, to be held in Manila. 

Disappointed Indonesians: [ndo- 
nesia, object of all this attention, was 
present only as a guest. The Indonesians 
did not attend any of the private sessions, 
and when they were at the public meet- 
ings they sat modestly on chairs which 
were placed in the rear of the chamber. 
They had spent several days drafting 
their vain proposals calling for sanc- 
tions and aid against the Dutch. Al- 
though they sent the conference a mes- 
sage of thanks and congratulations when 
it ended, they were obviously not exces- 
sively pleased by the outcome. 

“We are learning the hard way,” one 
of them said, “that the only real way to 
get anywhere is by force. Our troops are 
now operating in Dutch-held territory, 
and we will give the Dutch no peace 
until they are forced to get out. We are 
grateful, of course, for this show of soli- 
darity and hope that it brings results. 
But we are going to concentrate now on 
the fighting. Let there be no mistake 
about that.” 


Newsweek, February 7, 1949 
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Now Northwest Airlines’ through service puts Honolulu 
on a direct route with cities coast to coast 
... via Seattle-Tacoma-Portland. 


Enjoy this extra convenience on your trip 








to Hawaii... go Northwest! 


See your travel agent or 
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PARLIAMENT: 


The New Champions 


The first hours of the fifth session of 
Canada’s twentieth Parliament were 
gloomy for the Liberal government of the 
new Prime Minister, Louis St. Laurent. 
George Drew, the glamorous new Pro- 
gressive-Conservative leader, won a series 
of House of Commons victories. Up until 
10 p.m. on Friday, Jan. 28, it was Drew 
all the way. Then St. Laurent came out 
swinging. By 11 o'clock he regained most 
of the ground he had lost. The Liberals 
had back much of their old-time confi- 
dence. But they also had a healthy respect 
for the abilities of the, new opposition 
leader. 

The session opened Thursday after- 
noon with Governor General Viscount 
Alexander’s speech from the throne. It 
was immediately apparent that the Liber- 
als planned a general election in 1949. 
Their program offered something to please 
every voter and nothing much to annoy 
them. Among the government’s proposals: 
> Loans to steel companies to increase 
production [Newsweek, Jan. 31]. 
> Extension of foreign-exchange, steel, 
and rent controls. 
> Federal financial aid for construction of 
a trans-Canada highway. 
> Liberalization of “baby bonuses.” 
> Appointment of a royal commission to 
investigate federal aspects of television, 
radio, movies, and the arts. 

There was one glaring omission from 
the speech. Nothing was said about the 
important social-security measures that 
the government was thought to be plan- 
ning. The opposition interpretation: They 
would be sprung closer to election time 
to get the full effect in votes. 

Eyes on Headlines: The Drew-St. 
Laurent skirmishing started as soon as 
the M.P.’s had returned to their seats from 
the Senate-Chamber, where the governor- 
general had read his speech. St, Laurent 
began by giving Drew a fatherly lecture 
on what he, as a newcomer to the federal 
legislature, would have to learn about 
procedure. Minutes later Drew showed 
that he didn’t need a lesson. He pounced 
on what appeared to be a procedural er- 
ror by the Prime Minister and forced him 
to back down on his plan to suspend de- 
bate on the speech from the throne after 
party leaders had spoken. St. Laurent 
had wanted to dispose of the legislation 
to bring Newfoundland into the domin- 
ion. This was the first time in years that 
a Conservative leader in Commons had 
shown the ability to rock the government 
in parliamentary infighting. The Tories 
beamed. 

They were still beaming on Friday. 
The afternoon had been taken up with 
Conservative attacks on St. Laurent’s new 
schedule. One member called it a fili- 
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buster. Then the Conservative purpose 
became apparent. The “filibuster” had put 
Drew’s first set speech off to Friday eve- 
ning and thus gave him the headlines in 
the Saturday-morning papers. This atten- 
tion to public relations was something 
new for the Conservatives. When it came, 
Drew’s two-hour speech was well deliv- 
ered and impressive, As he yielded the 
floor to St. Laurent, an hour before ad- 
journment, the Conservatives were hap- 
pier than they had been in fourteen years 
about any of their succession of leaders. 

But it took St. Laurent less than ten 
minutes to show that he could slug toe- 
to-toe with Drew. He too was eloquent 
and impressive, and he hit hard. Drew 
and his party had endorsed the idea of a 
North Atlantic pact, he said. But Ivan 
Sabourin, Conservative leader of Quebec, 
urged that Canada be neutral in any war 
between Russia and the United States. 
Drew winced. “We are naturally con- 
cerned,” St. Laurent remarked, “to know 
the real attitude of the Progressive-Con- 
servative Party.” The Liberals felt better 
as they streamed from the Commons at 
adjournment. “That’s the difference be- 
tween a man and a boy,” one Liberal 
boasted. 





\eme * 


Julia and Sam Carr: The FBI closed a three-year-old case 


ESPIONAGE: 


Another to Justice 


On Feb, 15, 1946, Prime Minister Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie King announced 
that the Canadian Government had be- 
gun an investigation into the disclosure 
of “secret and confidential information” 
to members of “a foreign mission” in Ot- 
tawa, Thus the curtain went up on one 
of the most sensational true spy dramas 
of modern times, 

Igor Gouzenko, former cipher clerk to 
the Soviet military attaché in Ottawa, 
had revealed that embassy members, 
“acting under direct imstructions from 


Moscow,” had organized a “network of 
undercover agents” to get information on 
atomic energy, the atom bomb, explo- 
sives, and movements of Canadian an 
United States troops. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
rounded up suspected members of the 
“network.” The bag included government 
officials, engineers, scientists, a former 
captain in the Canadian Army, and Fred 
Rose, the first Communist member of Par- 
liament, Eighteen of the accused were 
tried. Ten were convicted, seven ac- 
quitted, and one was fined $500 for mak- 
ing a false statement on a passport ap- 
plication for a suspected spy. The last 
of the trials ended in the Court of King’s 
Bench, in Montreal, on Dec. 6, 1947. 

One to Go: One thread had been left 
dangling. The royal commission which 
investigated the case charged that Rose 
and Sam Carr, né Schmil Kogan, national 
organizer of the Labor-Progressive [Com- 
munist] Party, were “recruiting agents” 
for the spy ring. Rose was safely locked 
up but Carr disappeared. 

Last week FBI agents in New York 
picked Carr up. Under the name of Jack 
Lewis he had lived quietly with his wife 
since Jan. 9 in a small furnished base- 





Internationa 


ment apartment on West 74th Street. He 
claimed to be a statistical engineer who 
was gathering material for a book. 

Carr’s arrest may throw some light on 
Communist activities in the United 
States. The Canadian commission re- 
ported that Carr had been instrumental 
in getting a false passport for a Russian 
agent using the name of Ignacy Witezak 
who turned up in Los Angeles and whose 
“continued presence in the United States 
was highly desirable” to Moscow. 

The capture of Carr leaves only one 
spy-ring suspect still unaccounted for: an 
alleged contact woman named Freda Lin- 
ton who disappeared before a warrant 
could be served. 


Newsweek, February 7, 1949 
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YOUR NEXT 


NEW GAR 


... Created and Tested with 


COMMON SENSE l 





o> od 


at Chrysler Corporation 


Perhaps—though you did not know it at 
the time—you have already seen one or 
more of our four eagerly awaited new cars. 
Disguised and camouflaged, to keep the 
secret of their exciting new, well-bred 
beauty! The new Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, and Chrysler cars have long 
been on the road to test them under the 
road and climate conditions you will 
actually meet. The whole country has 
been their testing ground. 


They’ve gone to Bemidji, Minnesota 
for grueling cold weather performance 
tests! To Arkansas to check their pro- 
tection against dust! To Ligonier, Penn- 
sylvania to test their mountain climbing 
ability! To Arizona to prove how well 
they stand up in desert heat! Any- 
where and everywhere to be matched 
against the toughest extremes of actual 


Again you. get the good things first 
from CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


road conditions from coast to coast. 


And what magnificent cars they’ve 
proved to be. Safe and comfortable in 
blizzard, damp, cold, heat, and dust! Sleek 
and sure and steady on roughest roads 
or steepest grade! 


It did not surprise us. We knew what 
to expect. 


The way we've built for 25 years— 
with common sense and imagination in 
engineering and research—there’s a success 
story of many years behind every new 
car. Common sense guides every step we 
take. Engineering ingenuity challenges 
every new idea. Laboratory tests of the 
most punishing kind prove the ability of 
every part. Then and only then we go 
out for nation wide road tests, count- 
ing on magnificent performance .. . 


WATCH FOR THE NEW PLYMOUTH 


DODGE jz 








and imagination 


getting it, even beyond our expectations. 


And how flawless our new cars have 
proved to be . . . down to the smallest 
detail! For it isn’t only the major engi- 
neering developments—like Amola Steel, 
Oilite Fuel Filter, Ride Stabilizer, and 
other Chrysler Corporation engineering 
firsts—that get the attention of our great- 
est engineers. Even ash trays are designed 
like jewel boxes! Color harmonies are 
studied as if our entire reputation were 
based on our interiors and upholsteries. 


Our production lines are now being filled 
with the finest cars we’ve ever created. 
Within a few weeks they'll be in the 
hands of dealers for public showing. 


When you are selecting your next new 
car it ll pay you to see your Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer. 
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Art for Art’s Sake: Artist ALICE 
AcHESON, wife of DEAN ACHESON, new 
Secretary of State, leans over backward 
to keep her stature as a painter apart 
from the luster of her husband’s office. 
“Any true art must stand completely on 
its own merits,” she said. “If I let any- 
thing that my husband does add any- 
thing to an art form which I am trying 
to create, I wouldn’t be creating any- 
thing truly artistic. Besides, I would be 

. unfair competition for other artists.” 


The Uninvited: Rep. Brent SPENCE 
of Kentucky drove to a party at the 
Washington home of former Sen. A. O. 
Stanley, also of Kentucky. However he 
picked the wrong house and was enjoy- 
ing himself mingling with the guests at 
a party given by Sen. Robert A. Taft, 
when he discovered his error. Said 
Spence later: “I knew right away I 
wasn’t at a Kentucky party. There wasn’t 
enough whisky in evidence.” 


Les Femmes: JEAN Cocteau, French 
playwright, poet, and producer of sur- 
realist films (“Beauty and the Beast”) 
was back in Paris after a hurried trip to 
New York City, where he discovered 
that the American women “dominate” 
the scene. “When you walk into a New 
York apartment,” Cocteau mused, “a 
great big beautiful woman shakes you by 
the hand and makes you feel right at 
home. Several feet behind her you have a 
poor little soul whom you never really get 
a good look at—the American husband.” 








IN PASSING 


Acme 


Mrs. Acheson: Art without Dean 


Just for Laughs: SAMUEL S. COHEN, 
once a prizefighter and now a Los An- 
geles postal clerk, sued Groucho Marx 
for $100,000 for invasion of privacy and 
damage to his social standing to gain 
radio laughs. “I once managed a prize- 
fighter, Canvasback Cohen,” Marx is 
quoted as having said on the air. “I brought 
him out here, he got knocked out, and 
I made him walk back to Cleveland.” 
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A Girls Best Friends: Mary Jane Mueller, 244, wasn’t quite sure, 
but she thought she'd like her new friends, a Sicilian donkey and a 
St. Bernard, and she hoped that they would like her in turn. She 
met them at the Sportsman’s Show held last week in St. Louis. 


Ne Sale: Republicans, Sen. HOMER 
CapEHaRtT said in Omaha last week, were 
“the world’s worst salesmen.” Retiring as 
chairman of the GOP Senatorial campaign 
committee, Capehart, a phonograph man- 
ufacturer, told fellow committeemen: 
“Until this party learns to sell itself it will 
never win an election. I’ve been in busi- 
ness 25 years and I wouldn't hire one of 
you as a salesman. If I wanted a sales 
manager, I’d hire Harry Truman.” 


Maynor Week: The mayor of Camden, 
N. J., decreed that the week of Jan. 23-25 
be known as “Dorothy Maynor” week in 
honor of the concert star. It was the first 
instance of a city official designating a 
week in honor of a Negro artist. 


Hit Me Again: Larry Barron of Lynn, 
Mass., accused SELWYN SHARPE, a Sales 
man, of socking his 20-year-old daughte: 
BETTE on the chin. When Sharpe brought 
Bette home from a dance, she told him: 
“That’s all there is . . . we're through.” 
Then, explained Barron, Sharpe clipped 
her. But when the case came up in Lynn 
district court, Barron lamely handed the 
judge a note from his daughter. “Selwyn 
and I have eloped,” it read. “Please don’t 
interfere. We will be very happy.” 


Come and Get It: Outnumbering the 
men two to one, Frauleins in Frankfurt 
put “man wanted” advertisements on bill- 
boards, One read: “Twenty-three-year- 
old girl, blond, medium-sized, blue eyes, 
wants to spend week ends with wealthy 
businessman.” “I am alone,” read an- 
other. “Good-looking and well-shaped 25- 
year-old girl wants to spend evenings 
with man not older than 30. Have own 
apartment.” 


Peoh: While blond skating star Sonya 
Hentz whirled around the ice at her 
show at Madison Square Garden, thieves 
entered her suite at the Hotel Pierre and 
made off with two fur coats: a wild mink 
valued at $10,000 and a platina mink 
worth $18,000. Both coats were insured, 
Miss Henie told reporters, adding: 
“Don’t bother me until I get some sleep.” 


Teps: Actress Betry Hutton picked 
Winston CHURCHILL as the man with the 
most sex appeal, “I never met him, but 
he has great appeal in his voice, It’s not 
exactly sexy, but he has a command that 
makes women stop and listen.” Her esti- 
mate of Gen. Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER: 
“A solid guy.” 


Quick Recevery: Ex-Judge P. James 
PELLECCHIA, embezzler of $663,850, 
bowed his head when he was sentenced in 
a Newark court to a ten- to fifteen-year 
jail term. But a few minutes later when 
250 admirers cheered him and shouted, 
“Good luck, Jimmie,” Pellecchia smiled 
gaily and waved. 
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Value? Only a parent can tell 


Value? What else gives you 


you. Cost? Uncle Sam allowsa 4 S Mm Al l] C h 1 Nh 4 S so much for so little as elec- 


$600 income tax exemption 
to cover a year’s board and 
keep—a parent has ideas on 


ou time, k, . Cost? 
ato of great value kale 


Value? Ask any doctor the value of ra- 
dium—or a patient whose life it has 
saved. Cost? A single ounce would cost 
you around $650,000—if you could buy 
that much all at once! 


* HELEN HAYES stars in the ELECTRIC THEATRE. 
Hear it every Sunday, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 


tricity? It lights, heats, cools, 
cleans and entertains; saves 


Value? You can measure a diamond’s 
value only in a woman’s eyes. Its cost? 
About $900 for a good-quality, one- 
carat stone ... and it takes more than 
140 carats to make one ounce! 


It is to your benefit to know the value of your electric 
service, and to ours to have you know it. That’s why 
this advertisement is published by the business-managed, 
tax-paying ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER-COMPANIES*, 


*% Names on request from this magazine 

















(Above, right) Charlotte 
and James Thain look 
over scrapbooks highlight- 
ing family’srise tosecurity. 


(Left, top) Irrigated corn 
rivals lowa’s best. Mecha- 
nized equipment includes 
3 tractors, bulldozer, car- 
ryall, combine, haybaler, 2 
jeeps, command car, truck, 
3 milking machines. 


(Left,middle) Up-to-date 

dairy barn with refrigera- : 

tor room and Crade-A Hol. Roy, left, and Marvin man the Benson booth 

steins are trade-marks of at Cache County Fair. The Thains have 

prosperity. won many championships and blue ribbons | 
with their outstanding Holstein herd. 


(Left, bottom) Here the 
wives of Paul and Marvin 
can food for the Mormon 
Church’s welfare program. 
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; Utah valley was so dry that there was once a 


standing offer of $10,000 to any man who could grow one 
ear of corn in it. Yet the Mormon clan of Thains have 


worked a miracle here. Since the early 1900’s they have 


raised the value of their desert grubstake from $1.50 to | 


$250 an acre. Their prosperous 160-acre homestead now 
supports 14 Thains belonging to four generations. 

Plenty of grit and energy and cautious foresight have 
added up, for the Thains, to the kind of farming that sooner 
or later pays off. 

Great-grandfather Jim Thain, 78, settled in Cache Valley 
with his father. Years before electricity came to the valley, 
the Thains struggled to buy a gasoline-engined pump to 
begin irrigating their crops—first wheat, then beets. 
Eventually, they turned to dairying, and today their high- 
producing herd of 50 purebred Holsteins ranks among the 
best in the state. 

Comfortable homes, solid outbuildings, fertile land, 
finely bred stock, modern mechanical aids reflect the 
Thains’ triumph over the desert. How they won their good 
living through good farming is told in the February issue of 
Country Gentleman—one of a series of inspiring true-to- 


life sketches of families who read this magazine. 


“ “ “ 


Country Gentleman is read by The Best People in the 
Country. Throughout rural America, 75.5% of Country 
Gentleman families have mechanical refrigerators—more than 
58% of families have two or more radios—car ownership 
averages 103.2 per 100 families—78.7% of families carry 
life insurance and 87.8% property insurance. 


There’s a rare comrade- 
ship among all Thains. As 
a family they add up to 
pretty fair insurance 
against any kind of trouble. 


Grandma Thain remembers how her modernized 11- 
room home grew from one room. There’s a separate 
wing for Marvin’s family, another neat house for Roy’s. 


Mrs. Marvin Thain works in a kitchen with modern 
equipment—efficient electric range, gleaming white 
cabinets, and other labor-saving small appliances. 























Eating and Health 


To the casual observer, the 239 mem- 
bers of the 64 urban Pennsylvania fami- 
lies were in apparent good health. Two- 
thirds had incomes of between $2,500 and 
$5,000; the other third, of more than 
$5,000. Two-thirds had had some col- 
lege work; 92 per cent had at least grad- 
uated from high school; one was a Ph.D. 
The wage earners were in the higher types 
of occupations, All lived well and ate well 
—chiefly according to their likes 
and dislikes. 

That is where the trouble be- 
gan. The failure of these typical 
American men, women, and 
children to live up to the simple 
rules of correct eating had taken 
its toll in physical health. After 
careful examination, the over- 
all medical rating of all the fam- 
ily members was 20.6 points 
below the 100 point ideal. Most 
of them showed minor nutri- 
tional deficiencies; some, long- 
standing deficiencies; others, 
digestive disorders. Fatigue and 
nervous habits were common. 

Until they were tested by 
representatives of the year-long 
nutrition study conducted by 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
and Pennsylvania State College, 
these supposedly healthy and 
intelligent people had never 
suspected that they were eating 
their way into poor health. Only 
28 per cent of the families con- 
sumed enough food to meet 
caloric requirements; few had 
enough proteins, minerals, and 
vitamins. 

The experiment, the first of 
its kind, was supervised by Mrs. 
Julia Kiene, director of the Westinghouse 
Home Economics Institute, and Dr. 
Pauline Beery Mack, nutrition authority 
of Pennsylvania State College. Results 
reported last week: 
> Adult women made the poorest show- 
ing, Slimness, it seemed, was more fash- 
ionable than good eating. At least 58 per 
cent were underweight; 51 per cent, 
many of child-bearing age, had less than 
three-fourths of the necessary calcium. 
> Teen-age girls followed their mothers 
in faulty eating habits. Fifty per cent were 
underweight, many seriously so; 30.8 per 
cent ate less than three-fourths of the 
recommended caloric intake. 
> Adult males scored higher than fe- 
males on everything but vitamin C. This 
followed their dislike for “rabbit fodder” 
—raw foods, such as salads. 
> Teen-age boys showed better eating 
sense than their sisters, Their main trou- 
ble seemed to lie in failing to get enough 
to eat, 
> Children under 12 made relatively good 
showings, but close investigation revealed 
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conditions far from ideal, Many of the 
youngsters were underweight and lagging 
in skeletal development. Both boys and 
girls needed more sun or cod-liver oil. 
Planned Nutrition: To insure ac- 
curate results, the families included in 
the study began eating under a controlled 
plan. Thirty-six complete, balanced daily 
menus, providing 78,650 alternate com- 
binations, were furnished each group. 
Definite quantities of foods were pre- 
scribed according to individual needs 





Gaining? A little guinea pig in nutrition study 


based on age, size, sex, activity, and phys- 
ical condition. 

‘Housewives were taught how to mar- 
ket, to cook food to retain the greatest 
amounts of vitamins and minerals, and to 
store food properly. Despite the increase 
in meat, milk, eggs, and fats, the food 
costs under the new plan rose only about 
$1.34 per week for each family. 

In the end, proper foods properly 
cooked brought amazing results, All fam- 
ily members reported that they felt bet- 
ter, looked better, did not get as irritated, 
noticed less fatigue, and had fewer colds. 

Individual medical ratings rose as much 
as 14 per cent. The adult women were 
still in the lowest place when the survey 
finished, A stubborn 14.4 per cent were 
still eating less than three-fourths of the 
required calories. Unlike their mothers, 
75 per cent of the teen-age girls reached 
standard weight, Men and boys showed 
improvement in nearly all parts of the 
rating. Both boys and girls under 12 im- 
proved satisfactorily, By the end of the 
year none was seriously underweight. 


Black-Widow Antidote 


“I was putting on my shirt this morn- 
ing when I felt as if someone had stuck 
a needle in my shoulder. When I tore off 
my shirt a black spider with a red-orange 
spot on its belly fell out. The place stung 
for about ten minutes, and then a burning 
sensation spread all over my arm and 
soon over my whole body. I began to get 
stomach cramps and my legs ached. Soon 
I felt weak and dizzy and wanted to sleep, 
but headache and a feeling of 
terrible nausea came over me.” 

The man, a soldier in the 
tropics, was a victim of arach- 
nidism—or the bite of Latro- 
dectus mactans, the black-wid- 
ow spider. He was one of six 
soldiers bitten by the vicious 
“black widow” in a seven-day 
period in an overseas tropical 
area. All six men _ recovered 
when Dr. William E. Greer, 
now of the Boston University 
School of Medicine, injected 
calcium gluconate in their veins. 
Of some 60 preparations tried 
out for the poison, this lime and 
sugar chemical, he claims, is the 
best antidote. 

The black-widow menace is 
much more extensive than one 
would expect, Dr. Greer re- 
ported last week in the New 
England Journal of Medicine. 
While the spider is notably 
prevalent in tropical countries, 
it is also found in all but seven 
states in America. It is a shy, 
timid, and confused creature 
which attacks only when cor- 
nered or compressed, as be- 
tween skin and clothing. “These 
spiders,” said Dr. Greer, “are 
found in greatest numbers in the vicinity 
of human habitations, not only in out- 
door privies as was formerly believed, 
but also in beds, garages, automobiles, 
tents, and even high in office buildings.” 

The black widow’s poison is said to be 
fifteen times as powerful as rattlesnake 
venom, About an hour after a bite, the 
victim writhes in agony, terror-stricken, 
and expresses fears of death. Because of 
these severe abdominal cramps, he may 
be mistakenly diagnosed as suffering from 
appendicitis or other acute surgical emer- 
gency and operated on needlessly, Dr. 
Greer warns, 


Diabetes Data 


Last December the American Diabetic 
Association launched a nationwide, week- 
long, doctor-sponsored campaign to de- 
tect and prevent diabetes (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 1, 1948). A new five-minute sugar 
test was distributed free by doctors, 
United States Public Health Service cen- 
ters, and druggists to men| and women 
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who were interested in knowing whether 
or not they were diabetic. 

The kit was a small plastic box con- 
taining a tiny test tube, an eye dropper, 
and a chemical tablet. First ten drops of 
water were put in the tube, then five of 
urine, then the tablet. Almost immedi- 
ately the solution began to fizz and turn 
color. Orange is positive; blue, negative; 
the small chart which accompanied the 
kit explained. The offer of a free test had 
one condition: the taker must forward 
the results to the American Diabetic As- 
sociation for interpretation. 

This week in Toronto Dr. Charles 
Herbert Best, internationally famous as 
co-discoverer with the late Sir Frederick 
Banting of insulin, gave NEwsweexk the 
results so far of the survey. Of 110,000 
results already in, between 1 and 2 per 
cent were found to be diabetic. As a 
result, some 1,500 Americans who did 
not know they had diabetes are now 
undergoing treatment. 

Some other highlights of the Best in- 
terview: 
>In Washington, D.C., a radio an- 
nouncement that tests would be made 
during the next two hours at the USPHS 
center lured more people than doctors 
and nurses could handle. Of 292 tested, 
10 per cent were positive. 
> In Brookline, Mass., 2,000 of the 6,000 
people up for tuberculosis X-ray also 
took the diabetic test. Results showed 
five times as many had diabetes as tuber- 
culosis. 
> In Florida, out of 753 relatives of dia- 
betics, 3.7 per cent new victims were 
uncovered. 

The average diabetes incidence of 1 
to 2 per cent confirms a pilot survey 
made in Oxford, Mass., in 1947 (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 13, 1947). The goal in Ox- 
ford was to make everyone diabetes- 
conscious. Some 70 per cent of the popu- 
lation were tested. For every four known 
diabetics, three unknowns were found. 

Dr. Best’s goal is to make diabetes de- 
tection an international program. “We 
want to find and teach and treat the mil- 
lion unknown diabetics before it is too 
late,” the tall, 49-year-old scientist told 
NewswEEkK. “If we can find them before 
they’ve had it five years, dieting may be 
all they will need to live in comfort.” 

Besides being president of the Ameri- 
can Diabetic Association, Best is head 
of Banting Institute, part of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. In private practice, he 
could be a wealthy man. His institute sal- 
ary is $10,000, with only $8,000 take- 
home pay. 

The firm that commercialized the 
Banting-Best formula for extracting in- 
sulin from the pancreas of pigs has 
made a million. Banting and Best split a 
$5,000 medical award. Neither ever re- 
ceived a dollar for the manufacture of 
the drug that has literally given life 
to thousands, 
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A Top-Flight Snowshoer 
Can Travel 
100 Yards... 
But In Only 


Bayer Aspirin Is 
Keady To Go To Work! 
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MAKE THIS TEST ! = by A 
To actually see how fast it's ready to go to ~ 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of water iio 

and time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 7 
pens in the glass, happens in your stomach. oy 












When you want really fast re- 
lief from ordinary headache, 
neuritic or neuralgic pain, use 
genuine Bayer Aspirin. It brings you re- 
lief with amazing speed because it starts 
disintegrating almost instantly you take 
it. Timed by stopwatch, it’s actually 
ready to go to work in two seconds. 

But fast relief isn’t the only reason 
why it pays to use Bayer Aspirin. Also 
important is the fact that you can take 
it with complete confidence. For Bayer 





be. 


Aspirin’s single active ingredient is not 
only so effective that doctors regularly 
prescribe it for pain relief, but is so gentle 
to the system mothers give it even to 
small children on their doctors’ advice. 

So when you're in pain, don’t experi- 
ment with drugs that have not been 
proved by years of successful use. For 
the fast relief you want—and the depend- 
able relief that’s important to your 
health—take Bayer Aspirin. Ask for it 
by the name “Bayer” when you buy. 


*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing you 
can take with complete confidence is genuine 
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Atom Man 


Ten years ago this month, in Feb- 
ruary 1939, the physics journals of the 
United States and Europe carried a batch 
of sober but exciting reports. Following 
a clue from a German chemist, labora- 
tories in Copenhagen, Paris, New York, 
Washington, Baltimore, and Berkeley 
offered proof of the momentous discovery 
that the uranium atom could be split. 
Thus began the atomic age—and the race 
for atomic weapons, 

The next milestones were war secrets: 
the first neutron-uranium chain reaction, 
Chicago, December 1942; the first large- 
scale alchemy to produce a new fission- 
able element, Hanford, Wash., Septem- 
ber 1944; the first atomic explosion, 
Alamogordo, N. M., July 1945. Then the 
dramatic drop on Hiroshima. 

Since then the atom has been ever- 
present in foreign and domestic affairs. 
The potency for destruction that is solid- 
ly linked with the capacity for atomic 
achievement has put the United States 
Government into a big business of manu- 
facture and research that now runs at a 
rate of two-thirds of a billion dollars 
annually, with a $792,000,000 budget 
request for the next fiscal year. The man- 
ager of this vast and mostly secret enter- 
prise, with 1,270 plants, laboratories, 
offices, warehouses, and test areas in 4] 
states and the Marshall Islands, is the 
Atomic Energy Commission, whose civil- 
ian heads took over the Manhattan Proj- 
ect from the Army two years ago. 

This week the commission presented 
to Congress a comprehensive report of 
its stewardship and an account of its 
publishable progress. The semi-annual 
document marked a turning point. After 
what Chairman David Lilienthal calls 
“an ungodly two years,” a frenzied war- 
time patchwork has been converted into 
an orderly permanent enterprise. 

The Problem: Two years ago, Lili- 
enthal described himself and the four 
other nominees to the AEC as “quin- 
tuplets in a quandary.” How much of a 
quandary can only now be told. While 
the average American thought the nation 
was atomically well armed, and while 
senators fought over Lilienthal’s confir- 
mation (and in effect refought the whole 
issue of civilian, semi-socialist atomic- 
energy control), the whole atomic pro- 
gram was in jeopardy, The key pluto- 
nium plant at Hanford almost had to be 
shut down as the atomic reaction faltered 
under chemical fatigue; the uranium- 
separation plant at Oak Ridge needed 
serious repair. At Los Alamos, pipes burst 
and water had to be carted in by truck. 
Scientists left the project by the hundreds 
for unconstrained university jobs, while 
discouragement and ennui swept those 
who remained. 

Today the picture has changed abrupt- 
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ly. In the commission’s white-granite 
headquarters in Washington last week, 
Lilienthal put his feet comfortably up 
on his curved plywood desk and said: 
“I’m terribly encouraged. I think we’ve 
finally turned the corner.” 

Dr. Robert F. Bacher, the former Cor- 
nell physics professor and chief assem- 
bler of the first atom bomb (and the 
commission’s only  scientist-member), 
added: “At first we held things together 
with baling wire. We thought Los Ala- 
mos would fall apart the next minute. 
Now I think we are out of the woods.” 

In the more formal words of the 
formal report: “During these two years 
the trouble spots which threatened con- 
tinuity of production of fissionable ma- 
terials have been largely eliminated. The 
weapons situation has been greatly im- 
proved. Important additions have been 
made to scientific and technical knowl- 
edge.” 

Behind this was something of an un- 
expected turn. The clamor for setting up 
a civilian commission was to emphasize 
atomic power rather than atomic bombs. 
But the commission found itself so hard 


pressed to keep up and improve produc- 
tion of weapons that the development of 
power plants took a back seat. Only now 
that it has “atomic weapons” (a term 
which presumably includes other devices 
than bombs) on a firm and secure basis 
is the commission undertaking a vigor- 
ous program for peacetime atomic power. 

Until now the only peacelike products 
of the atom plants have been an un- 
precedented supply of neutrons for basic 
physical research and of radio-isotopes 
for biological, chemical, and industrial 
tracer studies. But in March the commis- 
sion plans to report to Congress on its 
new program for power reactors—fur- 
naces burning nuclear fuel to drive ships 
and airplanes and generate electricity, 
including, if all goes well, types that will 
“breed” more fuel than they consume. 
Such plans look to the atomic-power age 
everyone envisions, although the commis- 
sion warns that tangible results may take 
many years. 

The Plants: Meanwhile, the outward 
signs of the turned corner and the cleared 
vista could be seen from one end of the 
country to the other. Dispatches from 
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NEWSWEEK correspondents and disclo- 
sures in the AEC’s report yielded this 
picture: 

At Hanford, the plutonium industry 
has become a permanent fixture. Thou- 
sands of construction workers are pour- 
ing concrete for a mammoth new plant. 
The towns of Richland, Pasco, and 
Kennewick are booming and _ over- 
crowded; their newspaper, The Tri-City 
Herald, printed in a new $100,000 plant, 
claims the fourth largest market in the 
state of Washington. 

At Los Alamos, most severely re- 
stricted of the barbed-wire-and-barracks 
communities, hundreds of pink, blue, 
green, and white stucco bungalows are 
poking up through the New Mexico 
snow. The isolation of Los Alamos, a de- 
liberate feature in its choice as the bomb 
center, has been reduced by an airline that 
flies to Albuquerque (four hours away 
by auto) in 25 minutes at $10 a ride. 
Near Albuquerque, a growing laboratory 
at Sandia is concentrating on the “ord- 
nance aspects” of atomic weapons. 

At Oak Ridge in the Tennessee Valley, 
where David Lilienthal first showed his 
talent for Federal authority, the 36,000 
residents look forward to March 15, 
when the security lines will fail back to 
the plant areas proper. While employ- 
ment has dropped from its wartime peak 
with the elimination of two processes for 
separating uranium 235, the town has 
been promised construction of two new 
plants for separating fissionable atoms by 
gaseous diffusion. 

The Argonne National Laboratory, 
center for reactor research, is in process 
of moving from some of its thirteen scat- 
tered laboratories in Chicago to a single 
site in a new 3,700-acre forbidden atom 
city in a wooded area 26 miles to the 
south, 

The Brookhaven National Laboratory 
at Upton, N. Y., no longer resembles the 
Army camp of two world wars, There 
the first uranium-graphite reactor in the 
Northeast is 95 per cent complete, its 
320-foot red-and-white chimney already 
dominating the island landscape, while 
foundations have been laid for a giant 
“cosmotron” of record voltage. 

The Authority: These and other far- 
flung enterprises are operated on contract 
by industrial concerns, universities, and 
university groups. The commission runs 
them with only 4,791 employes of its 
own, who also are exempt from Civil 
Service, and a mere 639 staff the Wash- 
ington headquarters. ; 

At the apex is the commission itself: 
Lilienthal, Bacher, Lewis Strauss, and 
Sumner Pike; there has been a vacancy 
since the fifth member, W. W. Waymack, 
resigned in December. They work close- 
ly with Carroll Wilson, the AEC’s effi- 
cient young general manager. 

The commissioners formerly met al- 
most continuously, even sending out for 
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TOUNG... 


OUR CLIMATE SAVES YOU MONEY 


With only 32 degrees spread between mean maximum 
(71° for July) and mean minimum (39° for January), Met- 
ropolitan Oakland Area’s climate is conducive to greater 
production throughout the year. 


Average temperature is close to the ideal for maximum 
efficiency and the mild weather permits all-year production 
and outdoor operation. © 


Savings in manhours. No extremes of temperature, no 
snow and sleet and slush—practically no time lost because 
of bad weather. 


Savings, too, in building construction, heating and air 
conditioning. , 
8 Time and money saved 
throughout the year! 


—— WRITE TODAY FOR 


Seis |] «THIS FREE FACTBOOK! 


Our industrial factbook, ‘How to 
Win the Markets of the NEW 
West,” explains these and many 
other advantages of manufacturing 
in the West to serve the West, and 
why Metropolitan Oakland Area is 
its most favored*manufacturing and 
distributing center. 52 pages of 
data, statistics, photographs and 
maps that will give you a clear pic- 
ture of the amazing NEW West 
and Metropolitan Oakland Area, 
Ask for this free book today! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
388 Chamber of Commerce Building 


M ETRO PD L| TA Oakland 12, California 
f) AREA CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH CENTENNIAL 


~ 
N 


celebrations in Northern California through- 
out 1949. Many other special events and 
scores of points of interest. Ask for Special 
Events folder. 


0 
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e916 Piedmont ° Pleasanton - San Leandro - Rural Communities of Alameda County 
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their lunch. But now that they have things 
better organized, they gather three or four 
times a week around a big T-shaped 
table in a soundproofed room. Three 
members constitute a quorum (one is 
likely to be out inspecting or speechmak- 
ing). Unanimity is not required but is 
usually attained anyway after loud, fast, 
and articulate argument, Lilienthal, with 
his legal training and his long government 
experience with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, usually acts to check the enthu- 
siasm of the other members, punching 
holes in unsound plans, 

The Boss: The new atomic story is 
very much the story of David Eli 
Lilienthal, who was born 49 years 
ago in Morton, IIl., of immigrant 
parents. At DePauw University he 
was an amateur boxer who also 
made Phi Beta Kappa—although he 
won't be caught wearing the fa- 
miliar key. He went through Har- 
vard Law School, entered the bar 
in Illinois, and began work on con- 
trol of electric utilities as a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission. 

Appointed by President Roose- 
velt as one of the three original 
board members of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, he put the gov- 
ernment heavily into the hydro- 
electric power business. These ac- 
tivities brought him into a conflict 
with Wendell Willkie, then presi- 
dent of Commonwealth & Southern 
—adebate from which both emerged 
with greater public stature. 

While still heading TVA, Lilien- 
thal got a preview of his atomic 
duties. As chairman of a board of con- 
sultants to the State Department on the 
international control of atomic energy, 
he toured the Manhattan Project works 
from coast to coast in 1946. The resulting 
Acheson-Lilienthal Report (Dean Ache- 
son, now Secretary of State, headed the 
principal committee) formed the sub- 
stance of America’s offer to the United 
Nations. It called for a world Atomic De- 
velopment Authority to spread the bene- 
fits of nuclear energy while controlling 
any military applications. It was this 
proposal that the Soviet bloc rejected, 
leading to the current impasse. 

A quiet man of unassuming demeanor, 
Lilienthal never loses his temper. When, 
at the hearings over his confirmation to 
the AEC job, Sen. Kenneth McKellar of 
Tennessee heckled him over alleged left- 
ist sympathies, Lilienthal replied that 
“my convictions are not so much con- 
cerned with what I am against as what 
I am for.” He then proceeded to an 
eloquent definition of democracy, using 
it to denounce both Communism and the 
infringement of domestic civil liberties. 
The nomination was confirmed on April 
9, 1947, by a vote of 50 to 31. 

On his $17,500 salary, Lilienthal lives 
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austerely and unpretentiously in a plain 
white frame house on the outskirts of 
Washington. He comes to work about 
10 a.m., usually stays until 7 or 8, and 
often works through Saturday and Sun- 
day. For exercise he no longer rides 
horseback, for his well-trained bay, Mac, 
remained in Tennessee, but he does chop 
wood out by his barn. When he finds 
time to read, he will tackle a novel, a 
scientific work, and a history book all at 
once; he has gone through practically 
every biography of Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Clay, and Lincoln. 

Unlike many top Washington figures, 





Harris & wing 


Lilienthal (left) with General Manager Wilson 


Lilienthal writes every word of his own 
speeches—and, believing earnestly that 
the public should know as much as is 
tellable about atomic energy, he has 
made 35 of them, all different, since he 
took his present office. “They are so 
unique in style,” an assistant said, “that 
someone else’s sentence would stand out 
like a sore thumb.” Lilienthal tries his 
talks out on his wife (the former Helen 
Marian Lamb) and children. What they 
fail to understand, he changes. In the 
course of preparation, he comes close to 
memorizing. On the platform he hardly 
glances at his manuscript, and news re- 
porters with advance text in hand have 
to keep inserting the extemporized 
phrases. 

A few months ago, addressing the Ohio 
Farm Bureau, Lilienthal paraphrased 
Lincoln: “The American people can get 
mixed up. No doubt about it. But not for 
long. For a while, but not for long.” 

“We almost concluded,” he went on, 
“that atomic energy was really none of 
the people’s business. But that’s rapidly 
changing. There is solid evidence, all 
over the country, that the American peo- 
ple have made up their minds that atomic 
energy is their business.” 


With that philosophy, one of Lilien- 
thal’s most difficult jobs is to say, in effect, 
“none of your business” when it comes to 
much that the public, the press, scientists, 
industrialists, and even the armed forces 
(as well as foreign agents) would like to 
know about the taming of the atom. 
Security—the keeping of a vast number 
of detailed technical secrets—is the com- 
mission’s bane. Lilienthal himself, when 
he travels with “papers,” is accom- 
panied by two “creeps” (AEC slang 
for security guards) who take turns 
guarding him.* 

More arduous even than the technique 
of guarding secrets are the decisions 
as to what to keep secret. Through- 
out the AEC empire more than 100 
“responsible reviewers” are at work 
“declassifying” technical data that 
can help American science and in- 
dustry without hurting atomic se- 
curity. Last week, for example, at 
the annual New York meeting of 
the American Physical Society, 25 
of the 310 scientific papers came 
from AEC laboratories, and 38 more 
were from researches conducted 
elsewhere but supported by the 
AEC. 

The Industry: The commis- 
sion’s Industrial Advisory Group 
complained last December that 
business couldn’t find out enough 
about atomic opportunities to set 
up new ventures in the field. On 
this point Chairman Lilienthal re- 
marked: “The commission will have 
to go at this with great caution. 
Whenever you increase the number 
of people in on the problem, it in- 
creases the danger.” But last week he 
hinted at a policy of letting outside 
technical editors help decide borderline 
cases. 

The commission has in fact been in- 
ducting industry into the problems of 
future atomic power by turning over 
much of its» production work to private 
management—the Hanford plutonium 
plant and the Knolls Atomic Power Lab- 
oratory to General Electric, with special 
consultation from du Pont; the Oak 
Ridge plants to Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp.; the construction of a 
nuclear engine for ship propulsion to the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.; an impor- 
tant atomic laboratory to Monsanto. 
Other laboratories are managed for AEC 
by universities and groups of universities, 
such as the Associated Universities, Inc., 
that runs Brookhaven. 

“The AEC will never mean much,” 
Lilienthal says, “unless it gets into the 
veins and arteries of the country and un- 
less we treat it as an ordinary fact of life.” 





*At Washington headquarters, absent-minde: 
scientists who leave safes open are called back, even 
in the middle of the night. The creeps had trouble 
with one division chief who couldn’t remember to 
lock his safe. Observing that he never forgot to take 
his hat, they made him keep the hat in the saf: 
since then, he has never failed to lock it. 
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You'll more than agree with other truck users that 
these brand new heavy-duty trucks are leaders 
from the word ‘‘go’’! e Choice of America year 
after year, they alone bring you the combined 
values of 4-speed Synchro-Mesh transmission, the 
Splined Rear Axle Hub Connection, the Cab that 
**Breathes’’* and the Load-Master Valve-In-Head 
Engine, world’s most economical for its size! e 
They’re first-flight in features and in quality. Yet, 
here’s the one and only heavy-duty truck with 
3-WAY THRIFT—low operating costs, low upkeep 
costs and the lowest list prices in the entire truck 
field! e Call on your Chevrolet dealer today! 


*Heating and ventilati g system 





pti ! at extra cost. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


CHOOSE CHEVROLET TRUCKS FOR TRANSPORTATION UNLIMITED! 

















Fallen Star 


By 9:30 p.m., when Ted Stoil 
whipped the last story from his type- 
writer, the barnlike newsroom was al- 
most deserted and most of the noisily 
mourning staff had jammed Lorenzo's 
bar around the corner on Chambers 
Street. One woman wept. After seven 
struggling months and 186 issues, the 
new New York Star had collapsed. 

“It was sudden,” sighed Jim Russell, 
sports editor, at the wake at Lorenzo’s, 
“but it was no surprise.” No one else was 
shocked either: Success had been sighted 
somewhere ahead (NEwsweEEk, Jan. 10), 


THE PRESS 





Ralph Ingersoll, an engineer turned mag- 
azine man. He started it with overwhelm- 
ing ballyhoo (to which it never lived 
up) and a zealous staff in June 1940, 
and for five and a half years it bobbled 
in and out of the fiscal red and the 
political pink. An original stockholder, 
Marshall Field III, eventually became 
the little paper’s sole owner, and Inger- 


soll angrily stepped out when Field be-- 


gan taking advertising. But even this did 
not make PM pay. 

Advertisers were avoiding the~ pub- 
lisher’s Chicago Sun-Times because of 
PM, and last April Field chose to drop 
the latter. He kept some stock, sold con- 
trol to Crum and Barnes for $300,000, 
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Georgie used to imagine a strong big Let's wait till Mr. O’Malley, my 
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Barnaby of the funnies: The Daily Mirror picked up some Star dust 


but Publisher Bartley Crum and Editor 
Joseph Barnes simply couldn’t scrape 
together enough money to get there. 

Until the final moment they tried. 
Then in midafternoon of Jan. 27 their 
lawyers telephoned them the bad news: 
There no longer was hope. At 5 p.m. 
Crum, a dapper little San Francisco law- 
yer but now wan and hagyard, clam- 
bered onto a desk to tell the daily’s 
quickly assembled 408 ermployes that the 
next day’s Star would be the last. 

When the tall and craggy Joe Barnes, 
who quit as New York Herald Tribune 
foreign editor to edit The Star, trudged 
in’ ’ Lorenzo's five hours later, The Star 
men there cheerily sang “For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow.” 

Light That Failed: Already, at 9:30 
p.m., not only The Star had died but 
with it the dream of the men who built 
it. Whether The Newspaper PM and its 
renamed ghost, The Star, might have 
clicked under other conditions, was a 
conjecture certain to be argued for years 
wherever newsmen gather. 

PM was the ad-less, lettish hope ot 
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then lent them $500,000. They took over 
May 1, and a month and a half later re- 
christened the paper The Star. 

They molded it, from PM’s bewilder- 
ing maze of mixed fact and fancy, into a 
newspaper to fit the common conception 
of a newspaper. They boosted The Star’s 
circulation from 110,000 to 140,000 and 
increased ad volume (at a lowered rate), 
but their problems were too great. 

Newsstand distribution, the only way 
most New Yorkers buy their papers, 
never really hummed. Because The Star 
was stuck with PM’s old contract with its 
truckers and so couldn’t switch to a more 
thorough network, it could get on only 
4,500 of the city’s some 10,000 stands. 

But the greatest barrier was the 
paper’s empty cash register. Costs had 
soared and, even with more ads and 
readers, it could not live down the $15,- 
000-a-week loss PM had passed on. 

Field pumped in more money but not 
enough. Hopefully, Crum and Barnes 
hunted new “angels.” They even talked 
with almost 200 prospective purchasers. 
One was Glenn McCarthy, Texas oil 


millionaire, whom they shunned after 
he insisted there would be no more “lib- 
erality” on The Star. 

Somehow, nothing worked. — 

Most Star men would just have to 
pound the pavements. Few of the paper’s 
features, except its comics (distributed 
to other papers by The Star Syndicate) , 
seemed to have a fair chance of survival. 
Already the comic strip “Barnaby” had 
been snapped up by Hearst’s New York 
Daily Mirror. The New York Post Home 
News promptly hired columnists Albert 
Deutsch and I. F. Stone and would run 
Bill Mauldin’s Star-syndicated sketches. 

As for things in general, Tom O’Con- 
nor’s stories on the New York Telephone 
Co. rang out just right. On page 6 of the 
final Star, Jan. 28, there was an editor’s 
note above his story: “(Last of a series).” 
> Star staffers walked onto the street, 
with one and one-half week’s severance 
and accumulated vacation pay in their 
pockets, at a bad time. On other Manhat- 
tan papers last week the ax was falling, or 
threatening to fall. The World-Telegram 
slashed seven names from its merchan- 
dising department, The Herald Tribune 
fourteen of its ad crew. Then, announc- 
ing he would cut his expenses by at least 
$8,000 weekly, Ted Thackrey, new sole 
boss of The Post Home News, fired three 
newsmen and invited any others to quit 
and draw their severance pay. 


Furman By-Line 


When she wanted to see how the 
Hoovers spent their White House Christ- 
mas in 1930, a Washington reporter 
named Bess Furman decked herself out 
as a caroling Girl Scout and casually 
trooped in with a group intent on serenad- 
ing the first family. 

This week, eighteen years later, the 
redhead tells in her first book, “Washing- 
ton By-Line,”* how she became one of 
the capital’s ablest and best-known news- 
women. She now is a member of The 
New York Times’ eighteen-reporter bu- 
reau there. 

Chanee: A story she merely happened 
to write sent Miss Furman to Washington. 
An Omaha Bee-News reporter then, she 
heard Al Smith speak in Omaha in 1928; 
she stopped by the office that night to 
gossip, and her boss asked her to write 
a color story. The piece won a magazine 
prize and an offer to work for the Asso- 
ciated Press in the capital. 

She arrived in town, an excited, front- 
page-struck girl from the prairies (daugh- 
ter of a country editor). She learned fast. 
In seven years for the AP she reported 
women’s-angle and light-touch assign- 
ments on its top beats: Congress, the 
White House, government bureaus and 
agencies. 

In 1933, a year after she took several 





*WasHINGTON By-Lixz, By Bess Furman. Knopt. 
348 pages. $3.50. 
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You cant beat the Aristocrat of Bonds | 





& {00 PR ' 
ENmoS Nill ana Bottled com 
RE oisrirceRies 


imcompomaree 


... AND YOU CAN’T BEAT THESE FACTS: First, 
Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family | 
in the same distillery for three generations. Secondly, 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 
experience assures you uniform high quality. 
That’s why... 


© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 





















Now Better Than Ever, With Front Opening, Electric Drying 
And 12 Great Improvements To End Your “‘Meanest’’ Task 


EE the latest word in modern kitchen 
S equipment — the greatest time and 
labor saving appliance of them all! 


@ The new Hotpoint Automatic Electric 
Dishwasher brings you stainless steel dish 
racks, built to last a lifetime; a new self- 
sealing aluminum door with no gaskets 
to wear out; an ingenious new steam 
baffle, and many other betterments. Be- 
sides these, of course, you enjoy the 
benefits of Hotpoint’s “Famous 4”’ tested 
features that have made Hotpoint Amer- 
vs ica’s most popular automatic dishwasher. 





@ Call Western Union— Operator 25—for 
the name of your nearest Hotpoint dealer. 
Visit him for a free demonstration. 


Hotpoint Inc. (A General Electric Affiliate), Chicago 





ONLY HOTPOINT GIVES 
YOU ALL OF THESE 
“FAMOUS 4” FEATURES 
1. Front Opening — easy, conven- 

ient loading and unloading. 

2. Top Spray — efficiently washes 
food particles down and out. 

3. Electric Drying—inside the cabi- 
net with the famous Calrod® unit. 


4. Top Work Surface. Use the 
porcelain top as an extra counter. 
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> Guaranteed by @ 





ALL YOU DO IS— 

@ Load the Dishes. Just scrape off food 
and place dishes in racks. 

@ Turn the Dial to start the complete 
washing, rinsing and drying cycle. 

@ Walk away— Hotpoint does the whole 

job automatically and electrically! 
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hours off to marry Robert Armstrong, now 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat correspondent, 
Miss Furman herself unwittingly and 
unhappily made news. Eleanor Roose- 
velt’s dog Meggie bit her on the lip. Mrs. 
Roosevelt was so apologetic she tele- 
phoned the AP and, Miss Furman later 
learned, offered to write her story for her. 
The ruffled AP desk man replied: “We 
wouldn’t think of putting you to all that 
bother, Mrs. Roosevelt.” 

When the Armstrongs’ twins were born 
twelve years ago, the President’s surprised 
wife hastily promised a second white baby 
blanket to match the one she already had 
knitted for Bess. She is godmother to the 
twins. 

Anchored: Instead of returning to 
the AP after her children were born, Miss 
Furman turned to free-lance writing (one 
client: the 1940 Roosevelt campaign) 
and, during the war, the Office of War 
Information magazine division. But “time 
and family responsibilities had deepened 
and sobered” her, as her book puts it, so 
in 1943, she moved into the austere cli- 
mate of The Times bureau. 

Still an enthusiastic, digging reporter, 
Bess Furman neither looks nor acts her 
age—55. She is gregarious, plain-spoken, 
and an indifferent dresser. As with most 
of the Washington press corps, her busi- 
ness and social life intermix. Most of her 
friends and her husband’s friends are 
either in government or newspapering. 

As an expert on White House lore and 

L walking file on Washington data, Miss 
Furman is a willing information bureau 
tor colleagues. “Ask Bess,” they say. But 
like a lot of others, Bess was caught off- 
base on the November elections. She had 
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Bess Furman: A dog-bites-woman story made news about a news gatherer 


written separate Dewey-won and Tru- 
man-won chapters for “Washington By- 
Line.” Somehow, on second reading, the 
latter sounded weak. She stayed up all 
night to hammer out a final chapter. 


Dither in Detroit 


Should newspapermen sign non-Com- 
munist pledges? James S. DeLaurier, pub- 
lisher of The Hammond (Ind.) Times 
thought so, and last week he ordered his 
men to get out their pens. But in Detroit 
repercussions were still popping around 
the head of Harry S. (Headline Harry) 
Toy, police commissioner. 

Toy had ruled that, to get their 1949 
police press cards, reporters and photog- 
raphers must swear they are not subver- 
sives. His industrial city would be a choice 
war target, he argued, and police cards 
let newsmen into vital areas. 

Many Detroit newsmen thought they 
whiffed a stronger danger of Toy censor- 
ship than of Red infiltration. In a meet- 
ing that brought out 35 of its some 1,000 
members, the Newspaper Guild local last 
week charged he merely was trying “to 
license the press as he sees fit.” 

Not objecting to the oath, both The 
News and the Hearst Detroit Times left 
the business of signing up to staffers them- 
selves. But John S. Knight’s Free Press 
got ready to issue its own identification 
cards. “There are no Communists” on 
The Free Press, Executive Editor Basil 
(Stuffy) Walters snorted. 

Already Toy was backtracking. To non- 
signers, he said, he might issue cards of 


“another color,” maybe “pink or red 
bordered.” 








Indiana 





offers 
Industry—. 


> Distribution-- 


The U. S. center of population 
is in Indiana. 


> Transportation-- 


The greatest concentration of 
railroad facilities and improved 
highways to be found in any 
area of similar size in the world. 


. 
> Production 
ege,2@ 

Facilities-- 
The world’s largest steel pro- 
ducing plant, sheet and tin mill, 
cement and ‘oil refinery, as well 
as 8,000 industries making a vast 
variety of parts and materials. 


> Labor Adaptability-- 


Indiana ranks at the top for lit- 
eracy. Highly skilled, intelligent, 


co-operative workers available. 


> Fair Tax Structure-- 


Indiana, with an unencum- 
bered surplus of more than 
$50,000,000, has no indebted- 
ness. No tax penalty on enter- 
prise. 


> State Co-operation-- 


Indiana industries receive excel- 
lent co-operation from public 
officials and civic groups. 


INDIANA, Your Logical 


Industrial Location 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET giving 
facts and figures you'll want, sent 
promptly and without obligation. 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS .. . DEPT. N-43 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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NON-FERROUS 


Bie CASTINGS 


MALLEABLE from precision-made flasks 


CASTING 


Castings made with BS&B Foundry Flasks 
are made with precision. That’s why more and 
more buyers of castings are specifying that they 
want their castings made with BS&B precision- 
built flasks. 


BS&B Foundry Flasks are tough and durable 

. . yet built to give exacting results. All flask 
sections are true and interchangeable . . . pinlugs 
and other equipment are set and spaced correctly 

. . the parting line and strikeoff are smooth 
and true and have good bearing. BS&B Foundry 
Flasks are precision tools because they are de- 
signed and built by foundrymen. They know from 
personal experience what is required of a foundry 
flask to get precision castings .. . they have used 
this knowledge to build better flasks. 


BS&B Foundry Flasks are tailor-made. They 
are built to customer specifications for specific 
casting jobs. They are built in any size or shape 
. .. for any purpose .. . with any combination of 
fittings. BS&B flask experts are available at 
all times to assist customers in solving their flask 
requirements. Insist on the right flasks for your 














precision castings . . . insist on BS&B Foundry 
Flasks. 
TO YOUR For further information fill in the coupon and 
SPECIFICATIONS mail today! 

E:. —_— eo — CI eee ees sen es oe" ES A SS 

) 

| Director, Special Products Division, BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 

] Power and Light Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 

1 ( Send full details concerning BS&B FOUNDRY FLASKS, and the 

1 name of the nearest BS&B-equipped foundry. 

1 (J Arrange to have a Sales Engineer call on me. 

| NAME nw 

| Lad 

- FOUNDRY 

ADDRESS FLASKS 

t cary. sod ZONE STATE___ 

ee en ee CH rR) ot com 
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— TRANSITION —- 


Born: To GERTRUDE GRETSCH ASTOX, 
26, and Joun Jacos Astor 3np, 36, their 
first child, a daughter, who will share in 
one of the country’s largest family for- 
tunes; in New York, Jan. 27. 


Birthday: Sen. KENNETH D. McKeE L- 
LAR, “Dean of the Senate” through his 32 
years’ service, celebrated his 80th birth- 
day Jan. 29 by putting in a full day’s 
work at his desk. Sensitive about his age, 
McKellar recently swung at the publisher 
Silliman Evans because he “has been writ- 
ing about me being old and decrepit, with 
one foot in the grave.” 

> Joun D. RocKEFELLER Jr. celebrated 
his 75th birthday in New York, Jan. 29, 
at a family party, attended by his daugh- 
ter and most of his five sons and nineteen 
grandchildren. 


Married: Mrs. Frances DopcE Joun- 
son, 35, heiress to the Detroit automobile 
fortune, and Freperick L. VAN LENNEP, 
37, Philadelphia advertising man; on Jan. 
22, in Lexington, Ky. , 


Ailing: Once the queen of The Great 
White Way, former vaudeville | sta 
FRANKIE BatLey, now 89, lame, nearly 
blind, and broke, cried a little in her 
rented room in Hollywood when she 
learned Jan. 27 that she would be com- 
mitted to a sanitarium because she was 
“mentally degenerating.” 


Recovering: Former Under Secretary 
of State SUMNER WELLEs, 56, was up and 
around and ready to leave the hospital on 
Jan. 27, just a month after he suffered a 
heart attack and lay all night on the icy 
ground (NEwsweEEk, Jan. 3). A recently 
developed frostbite treatment was cred- 
ited with saving his hands and feet from 
amputation. 


Died: Dr. Peter MarsHa.t, 46, chap- 
lain of the United States Senate; of a 
heart attack, in Washington, Jan. 25. 
When Congress reconvened, he prayed: 
“Oh Lord, Our God, look with favor upon 
the members of the Senate . . . May they 
be aware of a mandate higher than that 
of the ballot box . . . to legislate wisely 
and well.” 

> Former Sen. Irvine L. LEnroort, 79, of 
Wisconsin, powerful Republican leader 
who fought for approval of American en- 
trance to the World Court in the Coolidge 
Administration; in Washington, Jan. 26. 
> Admiral Davin Foore SE.L.ErRs, 74, 
former Commander in Chief of the 
United States Fleet; of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage, in Bethesda Naval Hospital, 
Md., Jan. 27. 

> Mites W. Vaucun, 58, United Press 
vice president and general manager for 
Asia, was drowned in Tokyo Bay Jan. 30 
when his sampan capsized on a duck- 
hunting expedition. 


Newsweek, February 7, 1919 
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Only Willys-Overland offers fleet operators 














- 
WILLYS-OVERLAND OFFERS YOU 
BOTH Z AND 4 WHEEL DRIVE 





. ‘ 
- 
. 
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both 2-wheel-drive and 4-wheel-drive trucks 
in the light-duty class. 

For top economy under normal conditions, there is the 
2-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ Truck (4700-5300 lbs. GVW). 


For your tough jobs—hauling off-the-road, in snow or 
mud, up steep grades—you need the extra traction of the 
4-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ Truck (5300 lbs. GVW). ' 


Let your Willys-Overland dealer show you all the fea- 
tures of these great trucks—functional, low-weight bodies; 


the famous ‘Jeep’ Engine; comfortable cabs with wide- a“ 
vision windshield and windows with vent-wings. Ul GULMG OSIS 





NO LADDER NEEDED when you service the engine on HIGH-CLEARANCE FENDERS make sense on trucks 


e , a . . . . 

Jeep’ Trucks. Big,one-piece hood opens fender —less damage from scraping ...easier to repair 
to fender to make the engine easy to reach, saving ... better accessibility for changing tires or putting 
shop time and encouraging proper maintenance. on chains. Headlights in protected position. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Behind the Markdowns on Food 


To a country plagued by high living 
costs, the drop in food prices was a wel- 
come relief. It was also something of a 
surprise. The drop had been faster and 
‘ sharper than most experts had antici- 
pated, In Washington the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers hastily 
launched a study of the situation. Farm- 
ers and food merchants were uneasy. 

Since last summer retail food prices had 
dropped 8 to 10 per cent. At butchers’ 
counters across the country meat was 
down 15 to 20 per cent. Prime steers 
which last September brought $41.60 a 
hundredweight in Chicago were now sell- 
ing at around $31. Hogs were down from 
$31.85 to $21.50. 

Wholesale food prices were off more 
than retail. Dun & Bradstreet reported its 
wholesale price index of 31 foods was 20 
per cent under last July’s peak. It was 
lower than any time since the end of the 
OPA in October 1946. 

In Chicago milk producers from seven 
Midwestern states met to see what could 
be done about the “emergency” created 
by falling milk prices. Prices received for 
milk sold to food processors had dropped 
from $4.30 a hundredweight to $3.20 
during the past year. 

End of a Spree: What was behind 
the dip in food prices? Increased supplies 
were only a partial answer. Big grain 
crops last year had started the break. 
And farmers—though the Department of 
Agriculture urged them to hold back live- 
stock and feed them to heavier weights— 





Acme 


Meat merchiaits are wooing customers 
60 


had been shipping large numbers of cat- 
tle and hogs to market in hope of beating 
an expected drop in prices later on. Big 
crops for the last two years had also left 
heavy stocks of canned fruits and vegeta- 
bles. 

But there were also definite signs of a 
curtailment in food buying. Grocers re- 
ported housewives were shopping more 
carefully than at any time since before 
the war. Higher-priced items were not 
moving. P. J. Stromberg, vice president 
of the A. C. Nielsen Co. (market research- 
ers), said grocery-store sales had slowed 
recently; he predicted that total. sales 
would level off or decline during 1949. 

Meat sales had not risen as sharply as 
prices had fallen. The big packers private- 
ly admitted a softening in demand. Said 
one: “The time has finally come when 
meat is competing for the consumer’s dol- 
lar. The spending spree is over in meat 
as in other goods.” 

At the Fort Greene Retail Meat Market 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., Jack Kleiman, man- 
ager, cut meat prices 25 per cent and 
served free sandwiches and coffee in an 
effort to step up business. His trade had 
dropped from a wartime peak of 2,000 
customers a day to 600 to 800. 


Significance -- 

The drop in spending for food repre- 
sents a readjustment toward normal buy- 
ing habits. 

During the war people had more money 
to spend and fewer places to spend it. 
As a result people ate better food and 
more of it. Families which once stuck to 
second-grade cuts of meat went in for 
steaks, roasts, and chops. Per capita con- 
sumption of meat, which averaged 132 
pounds a year during the "30s, jumped 
to 156 pounds in 1947. 

The share of the consumer dollar spent 
on food, usually fairly steady, rose sharp- 
ly. In 1939 food took 34 cents of every 
dollar measured by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index. It jumped 
to 40.4 cents in December 1945 and 43.8 
cents by the end of 1947. 

Now food’s share has fallen back be- 
low 42 cents. It may go even lower, for 
people are finally beginning to reappraise 
their eating habits. With other goods 
available in plenty, they are looking for 
places where they can cut down. The 
price of steak is being weighed against 
payments on a new car or a television set. 


Fourth Round Slowdown 


No one watched the drop in living 
costs with greater interest than labor. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CIO) 
temporarily shelved demands for a fourth 


round of wage increases by referring the 
matter to a special committee. 

In Philadelphia, Local 187, Teamsters 
Union (AFL)—which had gone on strike 
every year since 1937 to enforce its wage 
demands—announced that it wanted no 
strikes and no wage increases. Secretary- 
Treasurer James J. Stoltz told members 
of the Philadelphia Industrial Laundry 
Association: “Gentlemen, we want no 
changes at all. We want no more money. 
We would like to continue the present 
agreement for three years.” 

In St. Louis, 25,000 production work- 
ers of the International Shoe Co. were 
scheduled to receive a 3-cent-an-hour 
wage cut beginning Feb. 7 because their 
pay is keyed to the cost of living. And the 
pay of 300,000 General Motors workers 
—also tied to the cost of living—would 
probably go down 2 or 8 cents an hour 
on March 1. 


AUTOS: 


The Worried Dealers | 


Talk of an approaching buyers’ market 
in autos was shrillest last week among 
a group which figured to be hard hit— 
the 7,000 car dealers meeting in San 
Francisco for the annual get-together of 
the National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion. The dealers, once cocky, now seemed 
to see a depression under every trend. 

“There’s no kidding about it,” mourned 
H. R. Hopkins of Portland, Ore. “The 


‘boom days are over.” A Cleveland dealer 


said he was offering a year’s free gas sup- 
ply with every car. Most talked of hiring 
extra salesmen, 

Small comfort was offered by Henry J. 














Packer—N. Y. Daily Mirror: 


Unions are also changing their tune 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME 





THE YORK AUTOMATIC ICE MAKER 


Produces crystal clear ice cubes automatically 
«+. from running water ... without trays... 











rket untouched by human hands. 
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. of Here is the newest idea in ice service . . . Ice cubes-and 

cla- FlakIce Frosty Ribbons frozen at the point of use by these 

med 2 revolutionary York- Machines. 

1. They make ice as it is needed . . . directly from the water 

ned supply ... without trays and untouched by human hands. 

The For hotels, restaurants, hospitals, institutions and com- 

aler 4 mercial establishments that use ice in quantity, these com- 

sup- pact and self-contained units are truly sensational labor- 

ring saving and money-saving investments. The Automatic Ice 
Maker produces up to 8000 crystal clear ice cubes a day 

ry J. which are ideal for icing drinks. The FlakIce Machine 
produces as much as 1800 lbs. of FlakIce Frosty Ribbons 

a which serve general icing needs, salad displays, ice packs 


and other crushed or sized ice uses. 


Visit your nearest York Distributor, and learn how much 
these marvelous machines can save you. 


York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania, 
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FROZEN FOOD — 
CABINETS 
For commercial es- 
YORKAIRE ROOM CONDITIONERS toblishments, homes, 
Self-contained window units for hos- hospitols, restaurants 
pitals, hotels, offices and homes. ond institutions. —— , 
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OTHER MEMBERS OF THE DISTINGUISHED FAMILY OF YORK COMMERCIAL 


THE YORK FLAKICE MACHINE 
Produces a continuous supply of Flakice Frosty 
Ribbons at the flick of a switch... from your 
own water supply ... without handling. 
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PRODUCTS 


YORKAIRE refrigeration 
CONDITIONERS air-conditioning 
Self-contained units for 


hospitals, stores, rem 
touronts ond offices. 








More Than 4 Million 
Man-Hours of Management 
Engineering Service 


This substantial experi- 
(Se) ence gives assurance of 

a reliable counsel and ef- 
fective assistance on.that serious 


but long deferred business im- 
provement. 


GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 
usually serve on a “task-force” 
basis. They concentrate on a proj- 
ect for which management has 
insufficient time or not the right 
permanent technical help. 


They assist on specific problems 
of policy, procedure, finance, organ- 
ization, personnel, and material 
management; or they make compre- 
hensive management audits. 


GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOGIATES 
Consultants in Management since 1911 
CHICAGO 1, 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON 8, 
11 Beacon St. 


NeW YORK 18, 
500 Fifth Ave. 


WASHINGTON 5, 
1427 Eye St., N. W. 


Charter member, 
Association of Consulting Management Engineers 





WHY? He sits all day in a STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIR! A Sturgis takes the work 


out of sitting by encouraging the erect, 
healthful posture that defeats fatigue. 


Our interesting new book- 
let, ‘‘The High Cost of Sit- 
ting’, tells you how to im- 
prove officeefficiency. Write 
today for your free copy. 


POSTURE CHAIR CO. 


WW aallelols 











BUSINESS 


No sign of the buyers’ market as crowds line up for the GM show 


Kaiser, still smarting over having to cut 
his production nearly in half this month. 
Kaiser agreed that things were tough and 
once more placed the blame squarely on 
Regulation W, the government rule re- 
quiring car buyers to pay one-third down 
and the balance in eighteen months. 
Henry C. Doss, vice president of Nash, 
also saw “a buyers’ market creeping over 
the hill” and agreed that Regulation W 
was the main culprit. 

Elsewhere, things didn’t look that way: 
>In New York the eight-day General 
Motors show at the Waldorf-Astoria was 
a smash hit, attended by more than 300,- 
000, One in three who inspected cars had 
wanted to buy one and drive off in it. A 
number even sidled up to GM employes 
and muttered about “making it worth- 
while” for early delivery. All were deftly 
turned aside, including a fat gentleman 
who walked away grumbling: “They 
don’t do it this way in my home town.” 
> A 1949 Chevrolet which appeared on 
a Detroit used-car lot drew offers as high 
as $2,650—$853 above what it had cost 
the dealer, That was a bigger premium 
than the used-car men got even in the 
golden days last July. (At the end of the 
week, GM’s Chevrolet division identified 
the new-car dealer who sold the car and 
ordered him to buy it back.) 


DEFENSE: 


How High the Stockpile 


The last war caught the United States 
woefully short of critical materials. It had 
to scramble for mica from India and in- 
dustrial diamonds from South Africa and 
Brazil and build a synthetic-rubber in- 
dustry in a frantic hurry. It was short 
hundreds of other items. 

Next time, defense planners vowed it 


would be different. In 1946, with the ap- 
proval of Congress, they launched a 
$3,700,000,000 program of stockpiling 
critical materials from agar to zircon. 
Last week Donald F. Carpenter, head 
of the program, announced that the pro- 
gram was about 39 per cent complete. 
The requirements for half of the 68 criti- 
cal items had been filled or promised for 
this fiscal year. But on twenty items the 
program was still 50 to 90 per cent short. 
Henceforth, said Carpenter, the stock- 
pile would have to start buying its sup- 
plies in direct competition with civilian 
industries. It could no longer rely on sup- 
plies in excess of current civilian demand. 
Users of tungsten, manganese, lead, 
copper, and zinc were expected to be 
hardest hit. However, Carpenter pointed 
out that the effect would not be too bad; 
the worst of the tightening up had already 
taken place. Zinc, lead, and copper pro- 
ducers had agreed to a voluntary alloca- 
tion program two or three months ago to 
take care of their stockpile commitments. 


AIRPLANES: 


Face Lifting for the DC-3 


What the Model T was to the auto 
industry the twin-engine, 21-passenger 
DC-3 was to aviation. Flight-tested in 
1935, four years later it was carrying 93 
per cent of the world’s airline passengers. 
Because it was safe, cheap, and practical, 
the DC-3 was the first airliner to make 
money for the airlines. 

Never was a plane more abundant or 
more accepted. The Dutch started using 
the DC-3 almost before the Americans; 
the Russians loved it. Some 14,000 were 
turned out; today the exact number 
drudging through the air is unknown, 
for some DC-3s take off from fields that 


Newsweek 








viation statisticians have never heard 
if. The best guess is that about 6,000 are 
till working, half of them on airlines. 

But the last DC-3 came off Douglas 
yroduction lines in 1945. Twice, tight- 
ning Civil Aeronautics Administration 
regulations had put the plane in the obso- 
lescent category; twice it was reprieved. 

Last week, with the DC-3’s execution 
date set for Dec. 31, 1953, by the CAA, 
Donald Douglas announced that for 
about $150,000 to $175,000, his company 
would rejuvenate the old workhorse and 
give it a facial and a shot of vitamins. 
The Douglas Co. would put in two new 
engines—choice of Wright or Pratt & 
Whitney—increase its seat capacity to 
between 26 and 28, soup up its speed 
from 180 to 243 miles per hour, and even 
yank off the old rounded wings and slip 
on a pair of square-tipped ones to give 
it the “new look” for planes. 

The Douglas Co. said the new DC-3s, 
when fully loaded, would fly passengers 
for 1.25 cents apiece per mile, compared 
with 1.20 cents in a new two-engine job. 
But a rejuvenated DC-3 would cost only 
about $225,000 in all, as against $500,- 
000 for a new plane. For money-shy air- 
lines, it might prove an important bar- 
gain. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


New Phone: The Bell System gave 
subscribers a peek at a new model tele- 
phone during an Illinois rate hearing. The 
handsets have smoother lines, letters and 
numbers in a circle outside the dial holes, 
a lighter receiver, and a rubber-sheathed 
cord to end tangling. Only 100,000 will 
be made this vear. 

Radioactive Engines: Standard Oil of 
California is making auto-lubrication tests 
with radioactive piston rings and parts. 
The amount of radioactive metal worn 
off and flushed away in the oil can be 
measured in millionths of an ounce. 

Profits: The American Meat Institute 
said fourteen leading meat packers made 
profits of $50,000,000 last year, against 
$103,000,000 in 1947. Profits were less 
than a fourth of a cent per pound of meat 
and less than three-fourths of a cent per 
dollar of sales. 

Insurance: The Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co. of Hartford, Conn., issued the 
two largest surety bonds in insurance his- 
tory. The bonds for $23,800,000 guaran- 
tee completion of the 39-story United 
Nations headquarters in New York by the 
contractors and payment for labor and 
materials. ordered. 

Grounding: The Kansas City Southern 
Railway grounded its four DC-3s and 
dropped its two-year air-freight business. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board said the rail- 
road was violating regulations by provid- 
ing regular service. President W. N. Dera- 
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8-Column 
Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 


A BURROUGHS 





*Plus applicable taxes 


When you buy a Burroughs, you buy advanced features and 


precision workmanship that give you speed and 


ease of operation 


plus rugged dependability. You buy the product of a long- 
established organization world-famed for quality and_ service. 
That’s why this Burroughs at $125 is a truly exceptional value. Call 
your local Burroughs office for immediate delivery, or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 






















The vast network of American railroads is essential to 
the nation’s economy, linking and unifying the country 
with 225,000 miles of steel rail built by private initiative 

In the last decade, substantial improvement—not fully 
recognized—has taken place in the railroads’ operating 
and financial structures. Through a marked reduction of 
debt and interest charges coupled with a revitalization 
and expansion of revenue producing facilities,-the rails 
have built a firm basis for confidence in their future. 

Institutions, banks and individuals desiring interest 
yields up to 334% and more, should consider selected 
railroad bonds. Send without obligation for our latest 
offering list and our up-to-date analysis folder, “The 
Investment Merits of Selected Railroad Bonds.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
RAILROAD BONDS 


The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company 
Ref. & Imp. Mtge. 34% Bonds, 
Series H, Due 1973 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 
2%%, Due 1970 


Reading Company 
Ref. Mrge. 34% Bonds, 
Series D, Due 1995 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
First Mtge. Bonds, 24%, 
Series F, Due 1996 


The Texas and Pacific Railway Co. 
Gen'l.& Ref.Mtge.374% Bonds, 
Series E, Due 1985 


Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Ref. Mtge. Bonds, Series C, 
21%, Due 1991 








HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


+ AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Deadly Duo: Top, Boeing’s Stratojet, world’s fastest bomber, is 
slowed for a landing by a parachute “brake.” Below, the Martin 
Mauler, the Navy’s largest, fastest dive-torpedo bomber, carries 
9,000 pounds of death—more than the wartime twin-motored B-26. 


mus groused: “It looks as if the CAB is 
not going to let a surface carrier get in 
the air business.” 

What's in a Name: Consolidated 
Chemicals of Chicago sued the Detroit 
manufacturer of a metal cleaner called 
“Rustaboo.” Consolidated makes “Tabu” 
perfume and feared the other name 
would confuse its women customers. 

Cars: R. L. Polk & Co. reported the 
number of licensed ‘cars hit a peak of 
36,573,000 in mid-1948, or 3,000,000 
more than a year ago. Nearly 5,000,000 
were pre-1936 jalopies. 

Coach: Pan American Airways started 
offering air coach fares from New York 
to Buenos Aires for $465—a 20 per cent 
reduction. Customers get coffee and rolls 
instead of hot meals. 

Rain Check: To bring in the customers 
who stay away on cloudy days, three five- 
minute auto laundries in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
started handing out rain checks. If it rains 
on the day the customer has his car 
washed, he can get another wash free. 

Steel Costs: The American Locomotive 
Co. told workers at its Schenectady, N. Y., 
plant to speed up production or it would 
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move the plant closer to steel sources to 
save freight costs. The president of the 
union local called the warning a “naive 
and contemptible bargaining trick” in 
1949 contract negotiations. 

Engines: General Motors started offer- 
ing its high-compression auto engines to 
oil companies to help speed research in 
high-octane fuels. Getting the full benefit 
from GM’s engine (designed to save up 
to 40 per cent on gas) depends on mak- 
ing 100-octane fuel available in quantity 
at service stations. 

Sales: In a survey of its 10,000 mem- 
bers, the National Federation of Sales 
Executives found that 43 per cent earn 
more than $15,000 a year. Only one in 
twenty makes less than $6,000. Chairman 
Alfred Schindler declared that the survey 
“proves conclusively that sales manage- 
ment is one of the most remunerative 
fields in America . . .” 

Surprise: For retailers who had feared 
a sharp drop after the Christmas sales 
were over, January was a pleasant sur- 
prise. Reports showed department-store 
sales about 4 to 5 per cent above the 
same period last year. Widespread clear- 


ances, with some merchants selling at 
less than replacement cost, were a major 
cause of the boom. When normal selling 
resumed, merchants would have a better 
measure of customers’ temper. 

Production: The Federal Reserve 
Board's index of industrial production fell 
to 192, a three-point drop from the post- 
war peak in November. It was caused 
mainly by a drop in output of nondur- 
able goods. 


: 
STEEL: 


Shares for Everybody 


Last Tuesday, Jan. 25, United States 
Steel common stock fell three-quarters of 
a point on the New York Stock Exchange, 
closing at 72%. Sixty minutes later on the 
still-open San Francisco exchange the 
same stock suddenly jumped three points. 
In Los Angeles it climbed to 76%. 

Shortly after the New York exchange 
had closed, Board Chairman Irving S. 
Olds had announced that Big Steel was 
(1) splitting its common stock three ways, 
(2) was declaring a $1 extra dividend, 
and (3) had netted the biggest earnings— 
$129,552,424—since 1929. 

The next day in New York so many 
wanted to buy U. S. Steel that it opened 
on the exchange 35 minutes late. The first 
sale was for 15,000 shares at 76%. It closed 
at 77%, up 4%. Meantime, the rest of the 
market moved slightly lower. 

Although the stock split was not an un- 
usual move for a big corporation (du 
Pont recently proposed to split its com- 
mon), it will be the first in Big Steel's 
history. The idea, according to Olds, is to 
bring the price of the stock within reach 
of the average investor and thus widen 
the company’s already impressive army 
of shareholders (166,114). 

There had been some vague rumors of 
a U.S. Steel stock split-up, but action at 
this time was completely unexpected. The 
best-kept financial secret in years caught 
Wall Street with its ears off the ground. 


Slackening? 


Was the steel industry—barometer of 
the postwar boom—headed back toward 
normalcy? 

Last week Eugene Grace, president of 
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Borg-Warner ~ working hand in hand 


with Americas newest motor maker... 





Kaiser-Frazer ! 
Almost every American 


; To fine precision standards, Borg-Warner creates essential 
benefits every day 


operating parts that supply Katser-Frazer’s special needs 


from the 185 products of Today Kaiser-Frazer is distinctive as the first new company in twenty 
. . years to join the ranks of leading U. S. automobile makers. Borg- 


Warner feels proud of its association with this lusty newcomer whose 
BORG -WARNER cars are winning so much attention. 
At present, 19 of the 20 makes of automobiles are equipped with 
created far the automotive. one or more B-W parts. The list includes transmissions, automatic 
overdrives, clutches, universal joints, propeller shafts, 
radiators and timing chains. 
and home appliance industries. “Design it better—make it better” is the rule at 
Borg-Warner. That, plus proved engineering skills 
and large-scale facilities, will help to bring important 


aviation, marine, farm implement. 








and bright, new advances in your “car of tomorrow.” 





l F THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 
S 1 Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT 
GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT « LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANU- 
F 
N 


\ TURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. « 
OhGE 


* NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL * 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 








GIANT OF the woods! Allis-Chalmers 
HD-19 Torque Converter-equipped Trac- 
tor is a 1949 mechanical Paul Bunyan 
that takes the toughest assignments in 
its stride. Fuel, oil and brake lines of 
Bundy Tubing help assure its sturdy 


performance. 


MEN AND MACHINES must both be rugged to 
make jack in the tall timber business. 

Rugged like this 40,000-pound tractor which 
whips giant redwood logs around like kindling 
sticks. No wonder it was a sound idea for its 
designers to specify Bundy Tubing for fuel and pressure 
lines. You can bet on Bundy to take stresses and jolts 
. . . anywhere, anytime. 





For Bundyweld* Tubing is double-walled from a single 
strip; so strong it’s in the hydraulic brake line system of 
95% of today’s cars! 

Made of steel, Monel or nickel by a patented process, 
Bundy Tubing is manufactured to amazingly close toler- 


WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 
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Bundyweld Tubing starts It is continuously rolled Bonding metal is com- Standard sizes up to %” 
as a single strip of basic twice laterally. Walls of pletely fused to basic 0O.D.,insteel(copperortin 








Idea that helps make lumber jack" 


ances. Strong, yet ductile, it bends without collapsing or 
weakening structurally. 


More important to you, there are thousands of structurcl, 


functional and design applications waiting for Bundy in 


fields like tubular toys, refrigeration, radiant heating, 
furniture, clocks and machine tools . . . to name just a few. 


Whatever your line, there is more than an even chance 
that a simple application of Bundy can help lick a design 
or production headache that may be worrying you right 
now. Why not give it a try? For a hand from our engineers, 
just give the high sign to Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 
14, Michigan. 


BUNDY TUBING 


» - . 
ENGINEERED TO hed YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ® 


metal, coated with a uniformthicknessassured metal. Finished tube is coated), Monel or nickel. 


bonding metal. 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co.,Inc., 226 Binney St. @ C 


by close-tolerance strip. strong, ductile,scale-free. Special sizes available. 


2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 


hattanooga 
Bank Bidg. @ Chicago 32, Ill: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place @ Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 @ Philadelphia 3, Penn.: 


Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bidg. a 


San Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. - 


Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way 


Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. @ Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by International Nickel Company distributors in principal cities. 
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Bethlehem Steel, the country’s second 
largest producer, disclosed “some impor- 
tant cancellations of steel orders recent- 
ly.” The demand for steel for consumer- 
goods industries had already slackened a 
bit. Now, said Grace, the capital-goods 
makers were also asking for less. 

Bethlehem’s backlog of orders—which 
had increased by $9,000,000 in 1948 to 
a record $671,000,000—would keep the 
company producing at capacity for the 
first six months of the year. “But I don’t 
know what will happen after that be- 
cause the pressure is definitely off,” 
added Grace. 

A few days earlier, Irving Olds, chair- 
man of the board of U. S. Steel, had said: 
“There’s been little letup—almost no let- 
up... I look for continued high demand 
for some months to come.” 


POWER: 


Northwest Spark 


Ever since the Federal government 
started building giant hydroelectric pow- 
er plants like Bonneville and Grand Cou- 
lee in the Pacific Northwest, the private- 
power people have nursed their griev- 
ances and held off-from any major ex- 
pansion of their own. But now the de- 
mand for power is close to the critical 
point because of the influx of heavy in- 
dustry into the Northwest. 

So the private interests decided last 
week to get back into the race. The first 
new private-power company in the North- 
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G. D. Hackett 
Dun: Louis Williger, New York 
businessman, unable to get $6,000 
owed him from behind the Iron 
Curtain, pickets a Czech eco- 
nomic exhibition in New York. 
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west in twenty years was formed in 
Portland, Ore. 

The president of the new concern, the 
Northwest Power Supply Co., is retired 
Gen. Thomas M. Robins, who directed 
construction of the $84,000,000 Bonne- 
ville Dam on the Columbia River, North- 
west Power Supply will be operated by 
the Pacific Power & Light Co, of Port- 
land and will furnish power for that com- 
pany, the Portland General Electric Co., 
and the Washington Water Power Co. 
of Spokane. Corporately, however, it will 
be separate from all three. 

The new company’s initial plan is to 
build a $12,000,000 hydroelectric dam 
on the Deschutes River, a tributary of 
the Columbia, near Madras, Ore, De- 
signed to produce 75,000 kilowatts, it 
would be of arch construction and 500 
feet across at the top. 

Robins’s first tasks will be to lay hands 
on scarce generating equipment and to 
overcome the objections of* the Port- 
land Fish Commission, which is trying to 
ban further dam building on the Des- 
chutes. But the former Army engineer 
was optimistic, “If prompt action can be 
obtained in our license applications,” he 
declared, the dam should be in operation 
for the winter of 1950-51, 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Indoor Sport: The Lob-A-Loop Co., 
Highland Park, Mich., is. marketing a 
paddle-and-bird game, similar to bad- 
minton, that can be played in small apart- 
ments, It needs no special table or net. 
Players bat a badminton bird back and 
forth through a wire loop. The loop’s 
stand can be lowered for children. 

Cheaper Furniture: The Armour Re- 
search Foundation of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology has developed a new plas- 
tic material suitable for low-cost furniture. 
Felted wood pulp is impregnated with 
plastic resins and cured under heat and 
pressure. Chairs can be made in one piece 
without joints. 

Battery Tester: Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. has developed a voltmeter which 
takes readings on individual battery cells. 
Variations between cell readings indicate 
possible battery failure. 

Engine Starter: The Signal Corps and 
General Motors’ Delco-Remy division 
have developed an electric battery that 
will start an engine at 65 degrees below 
zero. The standard battery will give only 
10 per cent of its power at minus 65, an 
amount insufficient to crank an engine. 

Gracious Living: The Wallace-Davis 
Co., Hamden, Conn., is producing an 
aluminum headrest covered with sponge 
rubber which will fit any sloped-back 
bathtub. Designed for bathtub lounging, 
the rest will not mar the tub, say the 
makers, 








Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 
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= | rie of “a marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT | 




















USE THE ACG&L WORD— 


IN THE ACGUL PLACE! 


Here's the Most Useful, Modern, 
Comprehensive Guide to Synonyms Published 





Makes Synonyms Easy to Find 
Explains and Illustrates Their Use 


EBSTER’S DIC- 

TIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS Clarifies 
distinctions be- 
tween Synonyms, 
giving their Anto- 
nyms and Analo- 
gous and Contrast- 
ed Words, explains 
differences in their 
shades of meaning, 
and illustrates us- 
age. Alphabetical 
listing and cross- 
indexing of every 
entry. Over 900 
pages, thumb in- 
dex, $5.00. At your 
bookdealer, or from 
the publishers, 
G. & C. MERRIAM 
CO., 218 Federal 
St., Springfield 2, 
Mass. 


Buy Give-a-Book Certif- 
icates at Your Bookseller 
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THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER BOOK OF 


SYNONYMS 


An Essential Tool for Writers and Speakers 
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... 1m Patapar 


Maybe this unique 
paper can solve a 
problem for YOU 


Everyday, in many kinds of ways, Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment is helping business 
men solve unusual problems. Note these 
basic characteristics of Patapar: It has high 
wet-strength. It is boil-proof, It resists grease. 
It has a beautiful white texture that lends 
itself to exquisite, colorful printing. 

Does this suggest how Patapar might help 
you in your business? 


179 types to choose from 


Patapar is made in 179 different types on 
variations. If you want a type of Patapai 
that is completely odorless and tasteless, we 
can give it to you. There’s a type of Patapa 
that is air tight. Another permits “breath- 
ing.” Other types vary as to wet-strength, 
grease-proofness, thickness, translucency, 
moisture vapor resistance, pliability. Each 
type is created to meet special needs. 


Patapar tackles jobs like these 


As a packaging material Patapar is a won- 
derful protective wrapper for products like 
butter, shortening, bacon, cheese, fish, poul- 
try, oleomargarine. It is used for milk and 
cream can gaskets, ham boiler liners. Hair 
wave pads are made with it. So are lamp 
shades and greeting cards, Patapar does hun- 
dreds of other jobs. 

Patapar is furnished in sheets or rolls in 
all sizes and shapes — plain or colorfully 
printed with brand names and attractive 
designs. Want more information? Write on 


your business letterhead for book- 

let N, “The Story of Patapar.” f 
ott: 

r td p oo 


THE WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PAPER 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicage 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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DMINISTRATION forces are all set to 
A drive through an amendment to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act boost- 
ing the national minimum wage from 
40 cents an hour to 75, They have 
even provided for a further adminis- 
trative boost of the legal minimum to 
$1 an hour in selected industries. 

They are now convinced 
that they can cure any eco- 
nomic deficiency whatever 
simply by forbidding it. 

Wages stand today in this 

country at the highest lev- 

els they have ever reached 
anywhere on the globe or 

in the entire history of man- 

kind. But we are about to 

pass a law to compel them 

to be higher. Few have the 

courage to question this proposal. 
Who wants to be accused of favoring 
poverty and low wages? 

Yet the question to be asked of this 
proposal is not how good are the in- 
tentions of its sponsors, but what will 
be its effect? Its first effect will be a 
boost in costs of production all along 
the line, It will mean an overnight in- 
crease in the minimum wage of no 
less than 87% per cent, and in indus- 
tries where the $1 minimum is or- 
dered, of no less than 150 per cent. 
Nor will this increase be confined to 
the part of the labor force now getting 
less than the new minimums, For other 
workers will demand the maintenance 
of their existing differentials, The re- 
sult must be upward pressure on all 
wage rates. 


NE of two results must follow. 
Marginal firms will find that they 
cannot afford the higher costs. They 
will be forced to drop their marginal 
workers or go out of business entirely. 
In that case the main result will be 
shrinking production and growing un- 
employment, Or the government will 
resort to still further monetary infla- 
tion, in order to enable industry to 
pay the higher wage rates. In that 
case the higher money wages will be 
offset by price increases and will there- 
fore be illusory. 

The new minimum-wage proposal 
ignores the existence and function of 
geographic wage differentials, It will 
act as a protective tariff for Northern 
industry against Southern. It will en- 





Planned Unemployment 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


courage the concentration of industry 
by driving it from the South to the 
North and from the small towns to 
the big cities. 

Yet the Administration is set to 
force these changes through Congress 
without adequate study or debate, It 
seems too much even to hope that in 

doing so it will repeal the 
Walsh-Healey Act (which 
is simply a duplicate mini- 
mum-wage law with differ- 
ent standards) or that it 
will repeal the biggest jok- 
er in the existing wage-hour 
law. This joker is the pro- 
vision that the employer 
must pay a 50 per cent pen- 
alty rate for all hours above 
40 a week, no matter what 
his regular rate of pay. 

Under this provision a law ostensi- 
bly passed to apply only to marginal 
workers and their employers controls 
in practice the wages of nearly all the 
workers of the country, Out of this 
provision have sprung all the disrup- 
tive portal-to-portal and overtime-on- 
overtime rulings. The provision pen- 
alizes most the employers who are al- 
ready paying most. It rewards most 
the workers who are already best off. 
Under it the employer who pays his 
workers 40 cents an hour need pay 
only 20 cents additional for overtime. 
But the employer who pays his work- 
ers $1.90 an hour must pay 95 cents 
an hour additional for overtime. 

The cure for this absurdity would 
be simple. Those who insist on boost- 
ing the regular minimum-wage rate to 
75 cents an hour could at least agree 
to fix the overtime minimum wage rate 
above 40 hours at $1.12% an hour. 
Then both workers and employers 
would be free to negotiate higher reg- 
ular or higher overtime wages by -in- 
dividual or collective bargaining. 


uT it is visionary to expect that the 
Federal bureaucracy would now 
agree to reduce the scope of its med- 
dling at any point or consent to throw 
fewer monkey wrenches into our eco- 
nomic machinery. For every employer 
must be kept in constant fear of the 
Federal officeholders, no matter what 
he pays, and every worker must be 
made to feel that his welfare is de- 
pendent upon governmental favor. 
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Specialized tank cars for more effi- 
cient shipping of liquids are designed 


a a 0 a aah The GATX reporting mark identifies the General 
American fleet of more than 40,000 tank cars of 
207 specialized types. This fleet, built in General 
American’s own plants and serviced by General 
American’s shops and offices everywhere, con- 
tinues to give shippers the safe, economical trans- 
portation of bulk liquids they need. 




















General American’s maintenance , ——_* ; 
shops, located throughout the coun- 


TRA MARK 
try, keep GATX cars rolling. am % ¥ es : GENERAL AM FRICAN 


Transportation Corporation 


135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 


District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland -« Dallas 

Houston « Los Angeles * New Orleans « New York 

Pittsburgh « St.Louis «* San Francisco ¢ Seattle 
Tulsa ¢ Washington 

Export Dept., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 


In cooperation with the railroads, ex- 
perienced record keeping and traffic 
control distribute GATX cars to meet 
shippers’ special and seasonal re- 
quirements. 
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Gospel Farmers 


Near the junction of the sacred waters 
of the Ganges and the Jumna River in 
North Central India stands the Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute. In 1910 its weedy 
and rain-washed 275 acres had been 
purchased through the vision of Sam Hig- 
ginbottom, British-born Presbyterian mis- 
sionary. “Dr. Hig” felt that India’s most 
urgent problem was hunger—caused by 
poor farming methods and abetted by 
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Allahabad tilling: A steel plow 


outmoded Hindu religious customs, In 
founding Allahabad, he hoped to teach 
Christianity and better farm production 
at the same time. So Dr. Hig started hope- 
fully with one pupil. 

Today Allahabad is training some 300 
students within its solid walls, and in 
1948 there were 365 applications for 75 
first-year places. It is the only such in- 
stitution which serves all India; other 
schools are on the provincial level. The 
enrollment is 60 per cent Hindu, 30 per 
cent Christian, and 10 per cent Moslem. 
Dr. Hig retired in 1945, but his ideas are 
being carried on by a 38-vear-o!ld Iowan, 
Dr: Arthur T. Mosher, under a_ joint 
sponsoring board which includes Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Disciple, Evangelical 
and Reformed, Anglican, and Quaker 
bodies. 

Plows and Cows: In the agricultural 
line, Allahabad’s two largest projects are 
plows and cows. The Indian normally 
plows with a metai-tipped stick. The in- 
stitute developed the “wah-wah plow’— 
so named from an Indian farmer’s sur- 
prised exclamation on seeing it. Doubling 
the Indian furrow width to 6 inches, the 
plows are made and sold at the institute 
for about $5. 

To improve the milk production, the 
institute cross-bred American Jerseys with 
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the Red Sindhi, a variety of humped 
Brahman. The resulting cow gives from 
one-fourth to one-third more milk. Break- 
ing the “sacred cow” tradition, Allahabad 
agriculturists are using the beasts as draft 
animals, since tractors and gasoline are 
too expensive. 

On the religious level, Dr. Mosher, who 
has just returned to Allahabad after a 
money-raising trip last fall, has a new 
plan which teaches and preaches at the 
same time. A team of agricultural adviser, 
schoolteacher, doctor, and welfare work- 
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ers goes to a village where with the local 
pastor they relate a Christian theme to 
their work. For example, one theme was 
the story of the Wise Men. What, the 
team asked the villagers, will we give to 
the Christ Child? Then the doctor set up 
his clinic—his gift-the worker taught the 
children games, and the agricultural ad- 
viser urged the people to give better crops. 
Thus, says Dr. Mosher, the people may 
also learn what he hopes to teach his 
Allahabad students—new methods of agri- 
culture and home economics while they 
“grow to maturity in Christian character.” 


Information Wanted 


On Jan. 25, Bishop J. Ralph Magee of 
Chicago and 58 other Methodist ministers 
from I}linois arrived in Washington, D. C. 
They had come not to lobby but to learn, 
and almost all had paid for the trip out of 
their own pockets. Under the egis of Dr. 
Russell W. Lambert, 39-year-old pastor 


- of the First Methodist Church in De Kalb, 


Ill., their mission was to study “the role 
of the United States in a divided world” 
so that they, as opinion-forming influences 
in the community, could gain an insight 
into current problems. 

The three-day session—crammed with 
off-the-record seminars with such govern- 


mental leaders as Chief Justice Vinson, 
Vice President Barkley, and Senators Scott 
Lucas and Paul’ H. Douglas—is the brain 
child of Dr. Lambert. Last summer, with 
Bishop Magee’s blessing, he wrote to Illi- 
nois’s Methodist ministers and invited the 
the first 60 who replied to make the 
“quest for knowledge journey” to Wash- 
ington, under the co-chairmanship of 
Bishop Magee and Dr. Paul F. Douglass, 
president of American University (Meth- 
odist). The seminars were such a success 
that Dr. Lambert and his colleagues hope 
to make the unusual pilgrimage an an- 
nual affair. 


Vestry vs. the Melishes 


The Rev. William Howard Melish is 
chairman of the National Council of So- 
viet-American Friendship, declared sub- 
versive by Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark. But he is also associate rector of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Holy Trinity in Brooklyn, and his father, 
Dr, John Howard Melish, is rector, The 
question which had been splitting their 
parishioners since last March was wheth- 
er Wiliiam’s clerical and political lives 
were compatible. 

In March, Holy Trinity’s two wardens 
and nine vestrymen decided Mr. Melish’s 
activities were “most detrimental” to the 
church And sent letters to the congrega- 
tion to find out how they felt about it. 
Out of 306 answers, 156 felt that the 
younger Mr. Melish’s outside activities 
were “detrimental,” 136 approved, and 
14 had no opinion, The vestry requested 
Mr. Melish to leave. The elder Dr. Melish, 
now 74, jumped to the defense of his 38- 
year-old son, calling the action a move 
“to abridge any real freedom.” 

But the vestrymen and wardens didn’t 
give up so easily. Realizing that under 
church law they could not remove the 
younger Mr. Melish from his associate’s 
position, they hit upon another way of 
ousting him. At a closed vestry meeting 
Jan. 17, members present voted 9-1 to 
petition Bishop James P. De Wolfe to 
terminate the pastorate of the elder Dr. 
Melish, who would retire after 45 years 
and take his son with him, When the ves- 
try action was announced last week, the 
battle was on again. Bishon De Wolfe said 
he was studying the case and would give 
an opinion in due time. The Melishes de- 
clared they might fight the issue in court. 
A parishioners’ committee stated that a 
petition to retain the father and son had 
been signed by two-thirds of the congre- 
gation’s voting membership of 350. 

In his Sunday sermon of Jan. 30 the 
elder Mr. Melish appealed for “the prin- 
ciple of freedom.” “The moment we are 
not wanted by the people of this parish,” 
he said, “our resignation is in your hands. 
We do not propose to be put out of our 
pulpit by a majority of a vestry when we 
plead for peace and good will.” 
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tt ANNOUNCER: Mr. Mfgtch, what is your 
in first name? 

th 

li- MR. MFGTCH: Ulp. 

he 

he ANNOUNCER: That’s absolutely right! 
h- 


Ulp Mfgtch! You win a 12-piece set of 
of M . r tf tuning forks, a carload of cuspidors, and 
“ r. M gic mu S a quart of nail polish! Now, do you want 
eSS to try a second: question? 


pe the jackpot question wR. MFGTCH: Uh—uh— 


ANNOUNCER: Uhuh! Absolutely right 
again! Mr. Mfgtch, that answer earns 
you a crystal ball with television built-in, 























| is an all-expense cruise to Timbuctoo, 
So- parachutes for every member of the 
rs family, and a baby Panda, with diaper 
eo service! What’s more— 
_ MR. MFGTCH: Hm? 
The ANNOUNCER: It entitles you to guess the 
- name of the Mystery Machine! I'll give 
—_ you a clue, Mr. Mfgtch. We’ use it to 
figure out how much money we give 
lens , away every week. It adds, divides, mul- 
_ tiplies—and sometimes subtracts, when 
a. people miss questions ... 
eo MR. MFGTCH: Er—ah— 
ities ANNOUNCER: How’s that, Mfgtch? You 
bee have the name of the Mystery Machine? 
lish. I can’t hear you very well, sir. Step up 
; 38- to the microphone and spell it for us, 
nove please. 
idn’t MR. MFGTCH: c-o-m- 
nder 
. the ANNOUNCER: Oh, I’m TERRIBLY sorry! 
iate’s The name begins with a capital “C’’! 
'y of And there’s no mystery why—it’s a reg- 
_- istered trade-mark, not a common noun. 
sh he MR. MFGTCH: Aw— 
r Tr. 
years ANNOUNCER: Don’t go away! No matter 
dhe-ei how you spell it, Mr. Mfgtch, you 
< the ; : 
call always have the right answer with 
| give ‘“‘Comptometer’’! So we’re awarding you 
as cle- some consolation prizes. A diamond 
court. stomacher, guaranteed for a full year. 
ae A 5000-foot yacht, with dinghy thrown 





yngre- in. An oil well, installed in your back 
yard. And a quick-frozen igloo—com- 


(0 the pletely furnished! 

- prin- 

ve are Cc 

arish,” OMPTONETER 
| ls REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

— neiiigiine ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
of our ee 

en we Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 


Co., Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Compt- 
ometer Division, 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago 
22, Illinois. 
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BADMINTON: 


Champ 


For a while last month badminton fans 
at Manhattan Beach in California thought 
they were seeing the law of averages lay 
its inevitable hands on Dr. Dave Free- 
man. Playing against Dick Mitchell, a fel- 
low San Diegoan, the doctor actually lost 
a game, 15-11. He was in trouble in the 
second game too, before he finally pulled 
it out by 15-12. 

In the payoff test, however, the tow- 
headed Freeman made it quite clear that 
he was still the boss: He shut out Mitchell 
to save one of the most impressive records 
in American sport. Only 28 now, Freeman 
hasn’t lost a singles match in ten years. 

Aside from his obvious aptitude for 
striking a flying object with a racquet 
(which won him the 1938 national junior 
tennis title), nobody could say Freeman’s 
badminton record has been assisted by 
special advantages. During the Pacific 
Southwest championships two years ago, 
the Presbyterian minister’s son spent all 
one night in a San Diego hospital, where 
he delivered eight babies. After an hour’s 
sleep, he drove 100-odd miles to Los 
Angeles and won the singles, men’s dou- 
bles, and mixed doubles. 

Last year, while he was stationed 
Panama as an Army medical captain, 
Freeman flew to Waco, Texas, and won 
two national championships even though 
his only practice opponent for the past 
twelve months had been his wife. Char- 
acteristically, when he wanted to teach 
her the game and could find only one 
racquet, Freeman gave it to her and 
armed himself with a frying pan. 


SPORTS 





Since 1939 Freeman has won all six 
of the men’s national singles champion- 
ships permitted by the war, and has 
won eight doubles titles with four differ- 
ent partners. The fussier observers said 
there was one important flaw in this rec- 
ord: Due to the war, it was largely re- 
stricted to North American opposition. 
They wondered how his unquestionable 
quickness, abetted by a former cross- 
country runner’s stamina, would hold up 
against the stars of countries that played 
badminton long before it took hold in this 
country around the turn of the century. 
The stars of India, for example, reportedly 
played a swifter, trickier game and put a 
shuttlecock over the net on a flatter line 
than Americans did. 

Test: At Los Angeles Jan. 15 Free- 
man met Devinder Mohan Lal, rated 
among the finest in Indian badminton 
history. Freeman’s delusive wrist action 
and hair-raising retrieving won in straight 
games; after a close (18-14) first look 
he took the clincher by 15-3. 

This week Freeman was scheduled to 
depart for Scotland and a conclusive test 
of his expertness. It will be a test never 
before afforded a badminton player. At 
Glasgow Feb. 21-26 teams from America 
and nine other nations will participate in 
the sport’s first world-championship tour- 
nament. 

The American coach, Ken Davidson, 
thinks the showdown will mainly involve 
Freeman with the Malayan champions, 
Ooi Teik Hock and Wong Peng Soon, 
and he is counting heavily on Freeman’s 
killer instinct: “He -has the greatest com- 
petitive urge I’ve ever seen on a court. 
He never lets up on anyone, including 
himself, to win.” 


Ir. Freeman delivered eight babies and three victories 


GOLF: 


Chick and the Caddies 


In Chicago last week Chick Evans 
made an assertion which, in an earlier 
golfing time, might have sounded rad- 
ical. “The golf caddie,” he said, “is an 
American boy, not merely a dumb ani- 
mal.” 

The tall and kindly Evans could say it 
without sounding stuffy, A former caddie 
himself, he has hustled up a small for- 
tune for the assistance of other caddies 
and isn’t through yet. 

His mother gave him the idea, As win- 
ner of the United States amateur and 
open championships in 1916, he was of- 
fered $50,000 in immediate cash but 
feared he might become a “golf bum.” 
He'd had to borrow money to get into 
Northwestern University earlier, but his 
mother advised him to remain an ama- 
teur by donating any possible golf money 
to the educational needs of caddies, 

The Evans golf recordings and exhibi- 
tions prqduced the sum of $29,000, and 
all of it was turned over to the Western 
Golf Association for the purpose the 
golfer’s mother had suggested. A scholar- 
ship circular was distributed, and one of 
the five qualifications listed ‘was: “daily 
appearance—cleanliness to be considered 
more than good clothes.” 

Plan: By last week the Evans Scholars 
Foundation had $100,000 on hand and 
had laid out another $250,000, A total of 
125 caddies—half of them with foreign- 
born parents, and one a gangster’s son— 
had been awarded scholarships, and 31 
were currently studying in nine colleges. 

The 15 at Northwestern were living 
rent-free in the Evans House, four blocks 
from swank Fraternity Row in Evanston. 
There was nothing fancy about it. The 
occupants slept in double-deck bunks and 
were paying the fuel, laundry, and light 
bills from outside earnings—part of which 
some must send home. 

This month, however, Evans House 
became a golf showplace. It was chosen 
as the site of the game’s long-discussed 


Hall of Fame, and its living room will soon 


be furnished with plaques honoring Bob- 
by Jones, Walter Hagen, Gene Sarazen, 
Francis Ouimet, and five others, includ- 
ing Evans himself. 

Now a 58-year-old dairy 
salesman whose golf scores average be- 
tween 74 and 78, Evans has personally 
earned $50,000 for the caddie scholar- 
ships. Approximately one-third of other 
men’s contributions to the foundation 
also were talked up by him. 

As a man who once played golf in suc- 
cessive weeks with President Harding and 
Al Capone, he is pleased with the range 
of Evans graduates’ present jobs (airline 
pilot, musician, chief chemist, golf pro) 
but thinks much more can be done. Even- 
tually he hopes Evans scholars will have 


company 
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Built to outwit weather and wear. Styled in fine, 
plump Crae-moor grain. Hand-antiqued in rich 
brown. Stitched tip. Superior shoemaking that 
will keep you thriftily shod for many seasons. 


Factory and Executive Offices 443 ALBANY ST., BOSTON 
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LIST MARKING 


PENCIL 


AT STATIONERY, DRUG, VARIETY STORES 
LISTO PENCIL CORP., ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 






IN CANADA: LISTO PRODUCTS, LTD., VANCOUVER, B.C. 



















Why pay tancy prices 
10 SADD om —_ poe for 
thousands of horsemen. 
LE Describes over 400 
HORSE and American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 
OWN proval. Write today. 
“little joe” WIESENFELD 
In the AUTOMOBILE Industry We Serve 
Such Distinguished Clients As: 
4 MACK TRUCK CO. 
serve you, too — WRITE TODAY!! 
WALTHAM SCREW COMPANY 
86 Rumford Avenue Waltham, Mass 
EXEROWS 
| . , 
, 
* 
for 
and 
RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 
patey most efficient health-building rowing AND rid- 
ing! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of rowing plus benefits 
uous workout as you wish. Rhythmic movement of 
handles, seat and pedals “symmetrizes” and beautifies 
entire figure. EXEROW safely normalizes WEIGHT 


F ina for saddlery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
popular items of English’ 
Dept. 91 Baltimore 1, Md. 
With Screws and Screw Machine Products. We can 
MEN—and Women, too! 
of horseback riding—adjusts for mild exercise or stren- 
—improves HEALTH and appearance. Direct factory 


price. Write for information TODAY. 


EQUIPMENT Co., 
Battle Creek 27, Mich. 
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their own house at any university where 
any sizable group of them matriculates, 
and he is counting on a substantial sum 
from a recently finished 25-minute film 
featuring Bing Crosby and Bob Hope. 
It deals with caddie conduct around golf 
courses, and naturally it reminds golfers 
that caddies are human, too, 


BASKETBALL: 


Minnesota Stalled 


Early last week some Big Nine coaches 
were talking like victims of a swindle. In 
an era of breakneck, fire-wagon basket- 
ball, Ozzie Cowles was telling his Minne- 
sota kids to (1) take it easy, (2) hang 
on to the ball for dear life, and (3) get 
a lead and sit on it. 

There wasn’t anything new in the idea. 
In eight seasons at Dartmouth, where he 
had seven championship teams, and two 
years at Michigan, where he won the 
1947-48 Big Nine title, Cowles had 
usually played it close to the vest. But 
this season, when he took charge of a 
Minnesota squad that had lost seven of 
its twelve conference contests last sea- 
son, he put even more emphasis on ball 
control and slowdowns to relieve pressure 
on his small supply of competent subs. 

Up to Jan. 29, Cowles, with thirteen 
straight victories, had one of the last 
four unbeaten college teams in the coun- 
try—a squad that had allowed only 37.8 
points a game, took fewer shots than any 
team in the league, and yet had two of 
the league’s top-three scorers in sopho- 
more Whitey Skoog and 6-foot-9% Jim 
MclIntyre.. Cowles also had the opposi- 
tion’s goat. One victim, Coach Bud Foster 
of Wisconsin, growled: “It’s dull, unin- 
teresting basketball.” He warned that it 
would drive away customers if somebody 
didn’t put a stop to it. 

Test: But so far Minnesota’s 16,000- 
capacity field house hadn't been big 
enough to hold all the people who 
wanted to see Cowles’s squad. Another 
capacity crowd of 6,905 turned up in 
Champaign, IIl., last Saturday night to 
watch the Gophers deal with their ex- 
treme opposite in court styles: Illinois, 
winner of twelve out of thirteen games 
and also the league’s most trigger-happy 
outfit (89 shots a game). 

To Coach Harry Combs, however, the 
best basketball system is the one that can 
come up with whatever a situation de- 
mands, -After falling behind by 20-7, his 
Illinois team sprang a special defense 
that persistently pressed in on Minne- 
sota’s stalling tactics. On 66 shots, and 
some last-minute stalling of its own, Illi- 
nois won by 45-44 and reduced the na- 
tion’s undefeated list to two teams: Vil- 
lanova and Hamline, which is coached 


- by Joe Hutton, Cowles’s old teammate 


on an unbeaten team at Carleton College 
in Northfield, Minn. 


Newsweek 
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Comes the Renaissance 


by JOHN LARDNER 


N a recent study of regional cultures 
i] and folkways, this department 
stated that the chief centers of wres- 
tling worship on the North American 
Continent are Canada and Southern 
California. The statement will now 
have to be amended, owing to an in- 
flux of pachyderms that will soon take 
place in the heart of New 
York City, at Madison 
Square Garden, the mother 
temple of indoor sport. 

By way of apology, I 
want to point out that our 
first folkway study, an in- 
complete one, was made on 
a grant, or fellowship, from 
the Otis W. Murphy Fund. 
The Murphy Fund, rich in 
prestige but spotty as to 
cash assets, was wiped out halfway 
through the survey by a reverse suf- 
fered by the founder in the fourth race 
at Fair Grounds. Since each Murphy 
Fellow was in on this play for $1 or 
more, we all had to go back to work 
for a living—including, for the first 
time in 25 years, Mr. Murphy himself. 

Such are the uncertainties of sci- 
ence. Had the study been completed, 
it would have shown that the rise of 
television has created little outbreaks, 
or heat blisters, of wrestling around 
the fringe of many great cities, New 
York among them. Apparently wres- 
tling on television is something that 
children are beginning to drool for, 
in lieu of comics books. With rye 
drinkers in taverns wrestling has re- 
placed the beer chaser. 


o now Madison Square Garden, 
o with a nudge in the ribs from the 
television people, will throw open to 
wrestlers the same doors through 
which it tossed them out half a gen- 
eration ago, with a firm though cordial 
request never, never to come back. 

The question at once ‘arises: What 
kind of wrestling will be the Garden 
feature—that is, (a) honest wrestling 
or (b) modern wrestling? I think I 
can answer that point with a rapid 
description of the last honest wrestling 
match I saw. 

-A pair of carnivores named Hans 
Steinke and Wladek Zbyszko were 
having it out—honest-style—to a fin- 
ish. If there was a finish, most of the 
customers missed it, since they had 
to get to work at 9 in the morning. 





Grasping one another in a deadly, 
honest grip, Mr. Steinke and Mr. 
Zbyszko sank to the floor. After 44 
minutes Mr. Zbyszko’s left eyelid 
twitched. Twelve minutes later Mr. 
Steinke’s right foot was seen to move. 
Those were the only signs of life be- 
trayed by that great, brute mass of 
integrity up till 11:30 p.m., 
when my parents dragged 
me out of the abattoir and 
home to bed. 

A generation educated 
in modern wrestling will 
never have the stomach to 
watch honest wrestling. 
It is too somber, too mon- 
umental, too serene. 

This guess is supported 
by the fact that beef for the 
new Garden program will be supplied 
by Mr. Toots Mondt and Mr. Stran- 
gler Lewis, two leaders of the modern 
wrestling school. Mr. Lewis did con- 
siderable honest wrestling in his early 
years and can speak as an expert. 

“As between the two, modern wres- 
tling has got more joie de vivre,” says 
the Strangler, who picked up his 
French phrasing by squeezing French 
athletes on the mat. 


URTHERMORE, modern wrestlers al- 

most never get hurt. The only ex- 
ception I can think of offhand is Ernie 
Dusek. After bouncing around with im- 
punity on his teeth and neck all eve- 
ning in a bout in New Jersey, Mr. 
Dusek started up the aisle to his dress- 
ing room. He was halfway to safety 
when an irritable fan in the gallery 
dropped a wooden stool on his head 
and laid Ernie out so cold that he 
missed his next two bookings. “It was 
a sneak attack,” said his brother Rudy, 
“which shows you the hazards of the 
trade.” 

What it actually does show you is 
that the hazards of the trade exist, if 
at all, outside the ring. Another thing 
R. Dusek told me was that he and his 
brother and most of the other innum- 
erable Duseks of Omaha were making 
around $15,000 per annum apiece 
(this was in the middle 1930s), em- 
ploying governesses for their children 
and in general leading genteel lives. 
Television will protect this standard of 
living for all wrestlers, and it couldn’t 
happen to a friendlier group of men— 
friendly, that is, to each other. 
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CAROLINA 


M ORE than 20 
years ago, the Southeast became the 
leading cotton manufacturing section in 
the nation. 

Today, woolen and worsted leaders 
are tracing the same pattern. 

New equipment, designed to effect 
savings in producing quality goods along 
similar lines to those used in cotton 
manufacturing, is one of the big reasons. 

But there are other advantages—mild 
climate, ideal sites, uncrowded housing, 
excellent transportation, plus people 
who take pride in their jobs and who 
are eager to work. These people, more 
than 99% native-born, are skilled in 
trades the woolen and worsted industry 
can use. 

South Carolina, in the very heart of 
the cotton textile area—57.5% of the 
nation’s cotton looms and 63.1% of the 
Nation’s spinning activity are within a 
200-mile radius of Clinton—offers every 
requirement for development and ex- 
pansion of woolens and worsteds and 
for the manufacture of blended fabrics. 

For specified information, write to- 
day: L. W. Bishop, Director of Re- 
search, Planning and Development 
Board, Dept. 71, Columbia, S. C. 


youth farolina 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 














How to protect 
fine furniture 
in shipment 


Case study in pictures of furniture packaging 
at the Mengel Company, Louisville, Kentucky 












Finished chest, ready for packaging. Every Moisture-resistant pads and paper blankets 
4 hour, fifty suites of finished furniture come 2 protect finish; fiberboard wrapper and cor- 

off 2/2-mile conveyor line to be packaged rugated cap (with corners stitched on Acme 

and shipped. Silverstitcher) make up outer wrapping. 








On conveyor line, complete package is Packages of furniture ready for shipment 
3 strapped, “bound to get there’’ with Acme 4 are stacked in warehouse. Production-line 
Steelstrap. Men tension, seal, and cut steel system has cut costs nearly 40%. Acme 
band in one operation with Acme No. 3 methods of packaging helped cut labor 
Steelstrapper. costs of packaging as much as 75%. 


Customer satisfaction comes from perfect 
5 arrival condition, easy unpacking. Custom- 

er merely snips Acme Steelstrap and slides 

off fiber wrapper. 
Find out what Acme methods and 
products can do to help you with 
greater product protection, lower 
costs on your packaging. Call the dis- 
trict office nearest you, or write us. 


STRAPPING DIVISION 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


2822 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Ill. 





ACME STEEL CO. 
Come BS TITPI 7p CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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THEATER 


Miscegenation 


With “Forward the Heart,” his first 
play, Bernard Reines tackles a contro- 
versial theme that might well have de- 
feated a more experienced playwright. 
and he comes off with a sort of moral 
victory. This play about a blind soldie: 
who falls in love with a Negro housemaid 
may be ultimately unsatisfactory as a 
drama, but at least Reines has presented 
his potentially pyrotechnical case with 
complete honesty and dignity and no 
little eloquence. 

At the start the blind David Gibbs 
(William Prince) is painfully attempting 
to adjust himself to a new dark world in 
the familiar surroundings of his mother’s 
suburban home. It is the maid Julie 
(Mildred Joanne Smith) who gives him 
understanding and companionship where 
his mother fails. His discovery that the 
girl with whom he is falling in love is « 
Negro provokes a momentary revulsion 
but, with the growing awareness of their 
mutual isolation, David realizes that he 
and Julie, as man and wife, can offer 
each other a fulfilled existence. 

On stage, society’s ifnplacable opposi- 
tion to their marriage is expressed, emo- 
tionally, by David’s otherwise practicing 
liberal mother and, realistically, by his 
equally right-thinking uncle (Harry Ban- 
nister). But aside from adding further 
discussion to a play already inclined 
toward duologues, these two neither con- 
tribute very much to the dramatic con- 
flict nor prompt a clear-cut conclusion. 
That all four characters appear to be real 
people rather than illustrations for a 
thesis is due in good part to the intelli- 
gent performances, particularly those of 
Miss Smith and William Prince in the 
most demanding roles. (FORWARD THE 
Heart. Theater Enterprises, Inc., and 
Leon J. Bronesky, producers. Peter Frye, 
director. Perry Watkins, sets.) 





. Po 
— 
Mildred Smith and William Prince 
Newsweek, February 7, 1949 
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In modern coal mines, for 
ventilating purposes alone, more 
tons of air are pumped in each day 
than tons of coal brought out! 


To bring fresh air into mines 
and exhaust it again at the 
surface calls for a tremendous 
investment in construction and 
equipment—as the ventilating 
“overpass” shown here clearly 
indicates. 


Blasted out of solid rock, 
roofed with steel beams and 
concrete slabs, it carries intake 
air over the mine haulage 

way which also serves as a 
giant exhaust duct. 


Developments like this are 
typical of the improved 
conditions under which 

modern miners work . . . and 
indicate, too, the extent of the 
industry's billion-dollar, three- 
year mine modernization program. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


Modern production facilities have 
come a long way—largely because 
of the mechanization program 
sponsored by progressive coal op- 
erators. Right now the industry is 
investing in new machines, new 
mines, and new preparation plants 
at a rate amounting to over a bil- 





lion dollars in the next three years 
alone. Thanks to investments in 
new equipment and mining meth- 
ods, today more than 91% of all bi- 
tuminous coal mined underground 
is mechanically cut, and about 60% 
is mechanically loaded. Less than 
3% is now mined by pick and shovel. 
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Ladin phonograph + tilwisiony 


The Metropolitan — Only $299.50 


America's Greatest Television Value! 


Big picture — nearly 60 sa. in. 
High-fidelity sound. 


aleliletiolul-Milelel-laimaelelilim 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 





EVERY 
BUILDING 


PABCO MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S No. 1 LOW-COST, 
LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


Heavy foot traffic, light trucking — floors 
of Pabco Mastipave meet every need for 
ruggedness and economy. 25 years of suc- 
cess in stores, schools, institutions, facto- 
ries, offices. Made both in roll goods 
and tiles. Quick, economical to install — 
and it practically takes care of itself! Also 
Grip-Tread Mastipave—non-slip wet ordry. 


Write today for free folder,“ Every Build- 
ing Needs Mastipave.”’Address Dept. N 49, 
f nearest office. The Paraffine 

y, "/ Companies, Inc., NewYork 16, 
Chicago 54, San Francisco 19. 
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Margaret’s Manager 


Jim Davidson first met Margaret Tru- 
man about a year ago at a supper party 
in Washington. Jeanette MacDonald, 
whose concert career Davidson manages, 
had just sung at Constitution Hall, and 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant 
Attorney General famous for dry-law 
prosecutions from 1921 until 1929, was 
entertaining in her honor. Davidson 
found himself seated next to the Presi- 
dent’s daughter and, he recollects, “we 
just talked about music and the music 
business.” 

Judging by the announcement last 
week that Miss Truman would resume 
her concert career during the 1949-50 
season under the James A. Davidson 
Management (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 31), 
Margaret did not forget the meeting. It 
is also possible that she and her parents 
were influenced by recommendations 
from Miss MacDonald and the other 
Davidson artists: Lauritz Melchior, Elea- 
nor Steber, Morton Gould, Robert Shaw, 
and, also beginning in the 1949-50 sea- 
son, Helen Traubel and Leonard Warren. 

In contrast to the two biggest concert 
bureaus—Columbia Artists Management, 
Inc., and National Concert and Artists 
Corp.—Jim Davidson is an “independ- 
ent.” This does not mean, however, that 
he is out to redo the face of the industry. 
Possessed of a practical turn of mind, 
he is satisfied to leave the stage set more 
or less as he found it—provided, of 
course, his is one of the principal hands 
to guide the marionettes. 

Male Stene: A genial 47-year-old 
Irishman, Davidson does his guiding 
with two main assists: a hard business 
head and intuition, He went to business 
school in New York, where he was born, 
and specialized in stenography. Confi- 
dential secretarial experience was later 
added to a period spent in Wall Street 
and then, in the late ‘30s, he suddenly 
found himself handling the tax problems 
of Lily Pons. The late Grace Moore came 
along as another business-management 
client, as did Melchior. In this capacity, 
Davidson still handles Miss Pons, Fritz 
Reiner, and Dimitri Mitropoulos. 

From the taxes and budgets of stars, 
it was a natural step (with an extra 
percentage) to handling whole careers. 
Although Davidson entered the concert- 
management field on his own only about 
five years ago (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 9, 1944), 
he has already established a solid repu- 
tation. And where the Davidson intuition 
begins and the Davidson business head 
ends would probably be hard for even 
him to figure out. 

The manager starts out believing that 
each client is the best ever (his 1949-50 
brochure, for example, modestly lists all 
his artists as “the greatest”). He does not 
hold with the theory, however, that a 


MUSIC 





manager does his best work fluttering 
around a star's dressing room. “My place 
is behind my desk,” he says. “I can do 
my artists more good there than going 
backstage and telling them how wonder- 
ful they are.” 

Problem? In signing Miss Truman, 
some of the concert managers feel that 
Davidson has tossed himself a boomerang. 
She is regarded as a tough problem be- 
cause of who she is and how she sings 
(many critics held previously that she was 
not adequately prepared for a concert 
career). But Davidson says: “There really 
isn’t any problem. Miss Truman wants a 
serious music career and we're going to 
handle it accordingly—not doing too man, 
dates in too large capacity halls. We'll 
pay more attention to auspices than to 
size.” He sees about twenty dates in halls 
seating around 2,000. 

In the meantime, Margaret herself is 
planning to come to New York for in- 
tensive study and preparation. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Armstrong Strickler of Kansas City, 
her former teacher and the person most 
criticized for her vocal deficiencies, is 





Ed Werneies 
Davidson: No problem with Margaret 


Newsweek 


now understood to be out of the picture. 
“As a young singer, I had the advantage 
of the best teachers of my day,” Mrs. 
Strickler said recently, “and I want that 
same advantage for Margaret.” 

In line with his own policy of class 
and dignity, Davidson had printed a 
sedate announcement closely resembling 
those sent out after the most correct wed- 
dings. “The James A, Davidson Manage- 
ment,” it read, “takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing its appointment as exclusive 
representative of Miss Margaret Truman 
in the concert and allied fields—Season 


Newsweek, February 7, 1949 
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THERE’S A New Blu UNDER THE SUN! ’;\. 


Biue work shirts used to be known as 
“fast faders.” But that was well before 
a wonderful new work shirt fabric we 
call Pepperell Vat-Dyed Chambray 


came on the market. 


Work shirts made from this amazing 
material know how to fight fading, not 
only in the sun but through countless 
tubbings as well. And did the men 
who work on farms and in shops take 
to this new Pepperell product? You bet 
they did—for men who put work 
clothes to the rugged test of day in, 
day out use were quick to appreciate 
the quality and value of this fine fabric. 

But Pepperell Vat-Dyed Chambray 
makes up only a part of Pepperell’s 
total fabric production. For in addition 
\o the famous Pepperell sheets, pillow- 
cases, and blankets, we also produce 
specialty fabrics—like abrasive cloths 





and fine shoe linings. We make cloth 
for work pants, jackets, and gloves. 
Rayon for suit linings, too. And there’s 
one thing all these products share in 
common. Each is a quality fabric, 
produced in volume—priced to at- 
tract the widest market. 





PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
160 State Street, Boston 2, Massachusetts 


PEPPERELL 
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Pepperell’s 6 Busy Plants 


MILLS 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
LINDALE, GEORGIA 
PEPPERELL, ALABAMA 


FINISHING PLANTS 


LEWISTON, MAINE 
PEPPERELL, ALABAMA 


THEY POUR FORTH A STEADY STREAM 
OF MUCH-NEEDED FABRICS: 


Work Clothing Fabrics: Chambrays, 
Coverts, Pinchecks, Whipcords, 
Flannels - Sheets Pillowcases 
Blankets - Crib Blankets - Marquisettes 
Denims for Sportswear Abrasive 
Fabrics - Shoe Linings - Rayon 
Fabrics for Suit Linings and Women’s 


Wear - Fine Fabric Finishes 





FABRICS 


LOOMED FOR QUALITY — PRODUCED IN VOLUME 














How SPEED helps a hospital help you 
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Vital drugs often come from scattered sources. And they must be fresh. . 
Hospitals solve this problem and give you better service with the speed of Air 
Express. For example: 5-lb. drug carton picked up at 3:30 p.m. 700 miles away, 
delivered to hospital 9:20 p.m. same day. This speed saved a life—cost only $1.63! 








Air Express goes on every flight of 
Scheduled Airlines. No waiting; 
coast - to- coast shipment overnight. 
Direct service to over 1000 airport cities, 
air- rail for 22,000 off-airline offices. 


Only $1.63 —and door-to-door service 
included at no extra cost! Speedy pick- ; 
up and delivery, plus Airline speed, ’ 
make low-cost Air Express the world’s 
fastest shipping service. 


FACTS on low Air Express rates 


19 lbs. of replacement parts goes 12Q0 miles for $7.00. 
10 lbs. of fresh-cut flowers goes 600 miles for $2.24. 
(Every kind of business finds Air Express pays.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up and 
delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment and delivery 
is proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. Assured 
rotection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 without extra charge. 
ractically no limitation on size or weight. For fast hy action, 
phone Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency. And specify 
*‘Air Express delivery”’ on orders. 















Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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MUSIC 


1949-50.” He didn’t even need that: The 
telegrams and long-distance phone calls 
poured in, requesting dates. And almost 
none of them bothered to ask the price. 


Knight Bird 


Evelyn Knight is not “The Lass With 
the Delicate Air” any more—and she’s 
glad. Such lilting tunes as “Grandfather’s 
Clock,” “Dance With a Dolly,” and “The 
Toorie on His Bonnet” made her a hit 
(NEwsweek, June 17, 1946). But the 
shouting rhythm of “A Little Bird Told 
Me” has put her 
into the million 
sales class at Dec- 
ca, a disk record 
shared _ previously 
by such Decca 
stars as Bing Cros- 
by, the Andrews 
Sisters, Al Jolson, 
and the Ink Spots. 

This change in 
style has not made 
some of Miss 
Knight’s fans hap- 
py. When she opened at the Palmer 
House in Chicago recently, William 
Leonard, The Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce’s discriminating night-club critic, 
reported: “ “Little Bird’ . . . has changed 
the beautiful songstress into a shouting, 
swaying chantoosie slamming out a silly 
novelty so inane the orchestra can set its 
instruments down and give her all the 
accompaniment she needs by clapping 
hands and omitting the music. So she 
changes style and makes a million dol- 
lars, but she loses me as one of her fans.” 

To which type of sentiment, Miss 
Knight replies: “I’m very happy about the 
whole thing—style or no style. I’ve 
switched to corn, and corn is here to stay. 
That’s all right with me as long as I don’t 
run out of rubber bands for my bankroll.” 
Although Miss Knight now criticizes her 
earlier items as “too quiet,” the boost 
given her career by “Little Bird”—and 
the more recent runner-up “Powder Your 
Face With Sunshine”—has renewed sales 
of “Grandfather’s Clock.” 

Miss Knight recorded “A Little Bird 
Told, Me” last October at the request of 
Dave Kapp, vice president of Decca. She 
didn’t think she could do it (in retrospect 
artists never seem to). Now that she 
knows she could and did—not forgetting 
the follow-up success of Kapp’s next 
choice, “Powder”—she has told Kapp to 
“surprise me again.” 

fronically, the singer’s next big date—- 
after she leaves the Palmer House on 
March 2—is an NBC five-night-a-week 
television show titled “The Knight Cap.” 
Planned to hold down the sign-off spot. 
“The Knight Cap” is generally planned 
along dreamy lines. But that doesn't 
bother Miss Knight. “I can,” she says, 
“be dreamy corny.” 


Newsweek, February 7, 1949 
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Suu these hands... 
Coyee pilations 
at works 


Washrooms rank as one of the four most important factors in good working conditions—according toa survey of workers from 400 plants. 





Weil-kept washrooms help demonstrate the consideration your 
company holds for its employees—and customers, too. Don’t you 
feel a firm is inconsiderate when the washroom isn’t right? 


Clean, modern washrooms show that you’re thoughtful of the 
other person. It’s sound business to check up—and make sure 
your washrooms are right. 


ScotTissue Towels are a symbol of the right kind of washroom. 
They’re softer, more pleasant to use. They stay tough when wet 
because of a patented ‘“‘Duralose’’ treatment, and they’re less 
expensive in the long run because one towel dries both hands. 


Always specify ScotTissue Towels and for suggestions and 
sample plans on how to improve washrooms generally, call on 
the Scott Washroom Advisory Service, Chester, Pa. 

Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘‘Duralose,’’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service,’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Symbol of the right kind of washroom 











This Stamp 
Never Prints on 
YOUR News Source 



















































BUT HOW ABOUT YOUR 
FRIENDS OVERSEAS ? 


There is a good chance that the stamps and 
stains of conflicting ideologies are keeping 
your friends, relatives or business associates 
in foreign countries from reading the true, un- 
censored story of what's going on around the 
world. 

They would appreciate, and profit by, your 
making it possible for them to see all the news 
from the undistorted and objective American 
viewpoint— through NEWSWEEK-EUROPEAN. 

Written in English, edited in America and 
printed in Europe under the fastest publishing 
schedvie in history, NEWSWEEK-EUROPEAN 
will bring them the same editorial content — 
fresh, clear accurate news—that you are read- 
ing right now. News that tells what really hap- 
pened, why it happened that way and what's 
almost certain to happen next. 

Whether they are Americans in Paris, mer- 
chants of Venice or drillers in Iraq, NEWS- 
WEEK-EUROPEAN will bring them a complete 
report of everything important or interesting 
happening in every corner of the world. Send 
NEWSWEEK-EUROPEAN to someone over 
there today. 





RATES: Western Eu- 
ropean Countries $12 
a year. British Isles, 
Eire, Africa and the 
Middle East $15 a 
year. 





a 2 
1 NEWSWEEK-EUROPEAN | 
1 152 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. ED-1 | 
I Please send one year of NEWSWEEK- | 
EUROPEAN as my gift to: 
i Name a | 
' iii caine on Rantialeiss 
i Re aiaicwittissinanicsiatasseioeds a cxciccinstians | 
IE cscensicinanisdpigtiidah Meanicivaditbiaidigasainiincls | 
; My Address...... Re OE Ne one ! 
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Challenges on the Campus 


CoLLecE Facutty For Hire As A UNIT 

Prepared to offer balanced and advanced 
curriculum for small __liberal-arts — college. 
Substantial upper-class student body and 
alumni group wish to accompany and aid in 
transplanting unique education tradition . . . 
[want] sympathetic trustees, modest physical 
equipment, and a suitable administration . . . 


This classified ad ran under “Situa- 
tions Wanted” in The Lansing ( Mich.) 
State Journal of Jan. 28. Behind the ad 
was a bitter fight which has torn the 
campus of progressive little Olivet Col- 
lege since last fall. 

The row actually started when the 
300 co-eds and 35 faculty members 





























Ousted Washington professors: Butterworth, Gundlach, and Phillips 


willy-nilly got a new president Aug. 1— 
Aubrey L. Ashby (Olivet ’08). President 
Ashby, 62-year-old retired NBC vice- 
president, came back to his alma mater 
after 37 years as a corporation lawyer to 
“put the college back on its feet.” 

One of the new prexy’s first moves was 
to oust Prof. T. Barton Akeley of the 
political-science department and _his 
librarian-wife. Although only vague rea- 
sons of fulfilled usefulness to the college 
were given, defenders of the Akeleys 
said their “ultra-liberal views” had been 
their downfall. Since then, five more fac- 
ulty members have been told their con- 
tracts would not be renewed. They 
include Tucker P. Smith, Socialist candi- 
date for Vice President in the last elec- 
tion, and Dr. Carlton Mabee, head of 
the history department and 1944 Pulitzer 
Prize winner. 

After seeing the ad—for which Smith 
paid $25—President Ashby exploded: 
“They descended on me like a swarm 
of bees. No red-blooded man would fail 
to accept this challenge.” 

By the week end Ashby’s challenges 
had multiplied. The dozen faculty mem- 
bers, 50 co-eds, group of men students, 
and 200 alumni behind the ad reported it 
had brought them two out-of-state offers 
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—one “very interesting.” Then the rebel 
graduates, banded together as the-Fed- 
eration of Olivet Alumni, formally asked 
Ashby’s resignation. 

Most important, Malcolm Boyd Dana, 
president of Olivet from—1944~-te—1947, 
brought suit which tied up all Olivet 
funds in two Michigan banks. Now presi- 
dent of Trabuco College in California, 
Dana obtained a writ of garnishment 
from Eaton County Circuit Court in 
Charlotte, Mich., as his first step in seek- 
ing to recover $22,078 he says he lent 
Olivet in 1946 for payment of college 
debts and salaries. 
> Repercussions of the firings of three 
professors at the University of Washing- 
ton on charges of Communism (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 31) were ringing through the 


Seattle Times Photos 


educational world—which was sharply 
divided on the meaning of academic 
freedom. In Washington, D.C., the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors started a three-month investiga- 
tion into the cases of Joseph Butterworth 
and Herbert J. (Scoop) Phillips, ad- 
mitted Communists, and Ralph L. Gund- 
lach, who wouldn’t say whether or not 
he belonged to the Communist Party. 
An association committee will have to 
wade through between 3,000 and 4,000 
pages of testimony and reports in the 
first such case it has ever handled. 

in whe meuntune uuee other faculty 
members signed their non-Communist 
affidavits, a prerequisite to remaining at 
the university. Students began organiz- 
ing protest meetings and demanding 
“academic rights.” Dr. Thomas I. Cook, 
political-science professor on leave from 
Washington at the University of Chi- 
cago, resigned from the Seattle school in 
protest. From Princeton, a group of 46 
graduate students wired Washington 
President Raymond B. Allen protesting 
the dismissals. But members of the Wash 
ington State Legislature, whose commit- 
tee on un-American activities had first 
started the Communist hunt, felt the 
university hadn’t gone far enough. 


Newsweek, February 7, 194° 
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How do women make up their minds ? 


WITH ALL the wonderful things to pick 
and choose from, how does a woman make 
up her mind that this dress, this coat or this 
blouse is “just the thing”? 

That may be somewhat of a mystery 
to the average man. But it’s a fact that 
most women seem to have an unerring in- 
stinct for selecting merchandise that offers 
something new and something extra in the 
way of value. 

Small wonder, then, that women every- 
where are greeting with delight the new 
textile fabrics to which extra value has 
been added with special new resin treat- 
ments developed by Cyanamid’s Textile 
Resin Department. 


MOLDING 


Woolens, for example, once allergic to dustries, too, with the help of Cyanamid 
soap and water, are now safely washable — research, which is cont*nually working to 
when treated with LANASET* Resin for “mold the future through chemistry.” 
wool shrinkage control. Cotton an 





wrinkles, also, are rapidly becom- 
ing a thing of the past because 





SUPERSET* Finish actually springs 
cottons back to their freshly 
pressed smoothness. And rayons, 
cottons and woolens alike become Pf - 

durably spot and water resistant AMERICAN yanamid LOMPANY 
when finished with PERMEL* . 

Water Repellent. nl as 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
Thus are many age-old fabric 


problems solved. Similar progress 





is being made in many other in- 





THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








Imagination clears the air 


TO MAKE CARS LAST LONGER FOR YOU 
ee 


— 
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Demonstration of air filter dust test—practical imagination in research at Chrysler Corporation 


He’s pouring dust down an engine’s “throat”! 


Your car’s engine “swallows” about 
14 times as much air as gasoline! 
That air must be clean—to keep air- 
borne dust and dirt from damaging 
smooth-working parts. 

The apparatus in this picture was 
created by our engineers to learn the 
best way of keeping harmful road 
dust out of a car’s engine. ‘The trans- 
parent object is an air filter—made 
of clear plastic so expert observers 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


can study exactly what goes on inside. 

Into the filter goes a hefty meal of 
dust, dirt and grit—the kind you'd 
meet if you drove the worst roads in 
America ... only more so! Then the 
device draws air through the filter, 
just as a car’s engine does. It’s the 
filter’s job to catch and hold the dust. 

We tested many different filters— 
and developed one that traps dirt 
best. As a result, all our cars have 


this filter, which provides double pro- 
tection—an oil bath to catch heavy 
dust and an extra trap for lighter bits. 
The owners of Plymouth, Dodge, 
DeSoto and Chrysler cars often say 
that their engines keep running so 
smoothly and economically year after 
year. One big reason is this air filter— 
another example of how we put prac- 
tical imagination to work to build 
better, longer-lasting cars for you. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories  Cycleweld 
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REVIEWS: 


John Still Loves Mary 


In 1947 when Norman Krasna’s farce 
comedy, “John Loves Mary” began its 
long and lucrative career on Broadway, 
the average real-life Mary was still more 
than mildly curious about the amatory 
escapades her particular John might have 
indulged in while he was overseas. And 
John was reluctant to go into details. 

By this time most of these. horrible 
truths are probably either out or for- 
gotten. But as it now appears on film, 
“John Loves Mary” remains as fresh and 
delightfully funny as it was in the days 
when a large number of young men felt 
queer in civilian neckties. 

Just back from the wars, John (Ronald 
Reagan) has a particularly disquieting 
skeleton in his closet-—a young English 


acrobatic dancer (Virginia Field) he is. 


bringing to America as a favor to an old 
war buddy (Jack Carson) who had 
wanted to marry her while he was in 
England. But to get the girl to America, 
John has had to marry her temporarily 
himself. When it turns out that the war 
buddy has gone and married someone 
else in the meantime, John finds himself 
in a rather delicate position with his own 
American fiancée (Patricia Neal). 

This expertly contrived business skips 
back and forth between satiric comedy 
and outright farce with the same pleasing 
abandon it had on the stage. Carson car- 
ries most of the slapstick burden in the 
kind of well-meaning dunderhead role 
which so perfectly fits his comic style. 
As the despised lieutenant-turned-movie- 
usher, Wayne Morris contributes some 
moments of broad satire. Edward Arnold 
as Mary’s pontifical senator-father and 
Paul Harvey as a Pentagon-model general 
almost suffocated under his own red 
tape help round out a workmanlike and 
thoroughly satisfying comedy that, de- 
spite its dated theme, will probably be 
able to hold its own with the year’s best. 
(Joun Loves Mary. Warner Bros.-First 
National. Jerry Wald, producer, David 
Butler, director.) 


Disney’s Heart 


Rugged moviegoers allergic to the 
sentimental are given warning: “So Dear 
to My Heart,” Walt Disney’s latest film, 
is solid sentiment—unadulterated, undi- 
luted, yet so disarming in its bucolic 
charm that the crotchety may make an 
exception in its case. It goes without 
Saying that the film is practically perfect 
entertainment for the youngsters. 

This is Sterling North’s story of rural 
Indiana at the turn of the century, and of 
a little boy who dreamed of owning a 
race horse like the great Dan Patch and 
compromised with reality by adopting an 


Newsweek, February 7, 1949 
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“El Mee 
Bobby Driscoll and his lamb... 


obstreperous little black lamb. John 
Tucker Battle’s screen play is roughly 
one-fifth animation and four-fifths live 
action. The cartoon sequences, involving 
such extraneous characters as a philo- 
sophical owl, Christopher Columbus, 
Robert Bruce, and a burred and kilted 
spider, are delightful in the customary 
Disney fashion: and complete with a 
typically Disneyesque score that includes 
“Stick-to-it-ivity” and “It’s Whatcha Do 
With Whatcha Got.” 

The nostalgic burden of the film, how- 
ever, concerns the boy’s adventures with 
a little girl Luana Patten, his warm- 
hearted grandmother Beulah Bondi, his 
jovial blacksmith-uncle Burl Ives, the 





. +. join with Disney characters 


lamb Danny, and their triumphant, cli- 
mactic pilgrimage to the county fair. 
Bobby Driscoll is unaffected and appeal- 
ing as the hero of the story and Ives fur- 
thers the Wabash mood with “Billy Boy,” 
“Sourwood Mountain,” and “Lavender 
Blue (Dilly Dilly.” (So Dear to My 
Heart. RKO Radio. Walt Disney, pro- 
ducer. Harold Schuster, director. Tech- 
nicolor.) 


INDUSTRY: 


Road to Rome 


Leonard Slater, NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent, sends the following report on 
Rome’s new and rapidly growing Holly- 
wood colony and the effect this American 
invasion is likely to have on the future of 
Italy’s impressive but frailer movie in- 
dustry: 


A visitor to Rome from Hollywood 
might think he had never left home. The 
newsstand across the street from the 
swank Hotel Excelsior, the foreign-colony 
headquarters, stacks a foot-high pile of 
Variety, the American show-business 
weekly. Talk around the Excelsior bar 
covers the same range of topics and ac- 
cents as talk in the Los Angeles Brown 
Derby. To Rome, which since the war 
had become a world-renowned film capi- 
tal in its own right, has come a new 
flicker of fame. The crowd in the Ex- 
celsior calls it “Hollywood-on-the-Tiber.” 

With Hollywood deep in depression, 
all roads now seem to lead to Rome. 
M-G-M is reported planning to make 
“Quo Vadis” here. Ingrid Bergman is 
eagerly awaited. So is Greta Garbo, who 
is planning to return to the screen in a 
Walter Wanger production. Deanna Dur- 
bin is due too. Mary Pickford and her 
husband, Charles (Buddy) Rogers, re- 
portedly have plans for three Italian- 
made films in 1949. Louis Hayward and 
Robert Cummings have been in town. 
Orson Welles has been shooting “Othello” 
in Venice. Twentieth Century-Fox is 
winding up the biggest American film to 
be shot so far in Italy—“Prince of Foxes,” 
a swashbuckling costume drama starring 
Tyrone Power and directed by Henry 
King. 

What has brought Hollywood running 
to Rome are two factors as real as red 
ink, and a third that is transitory: The 
first is the blocked-lira accounts of the 
major Hollywood companies: Unable to 
take home the money their pictures 
earned in the Italian market, they have 
logically decided to spend some of it on 
the spot. The second is Italy’s wealth of 
locations: With set construction costs so 
high in Hollywood, it is cheaper to come 
here where sets, scenery, and sunshine 
are free for the taking. 

The third factor is the magnetism of 
the Italian movie industry itself—one 
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GREAT BELL RINGERS... 
THESE SIMPLIFIED SYSTEMS 


Thousands of companies, large and 
small, agree on this: the step-saving, 
simplified procedures developed by 
Remington: Rand through years of 
systems experience, really ring the 
bell when it comes to earning profits 
for your business. 


To cite an example, an electrical 
wholesaler who simplified sales con- 
trol by adopting a Kardex Visible 
system reports: 

1 Sales volume up, costs down 
through selective selling, fewer 
wasted calls. The whole sales picture 
isin graphic form and up to date daily 
—no waiting for monthly summaries; 


2 Unprofitable lines detected and 
weeded out, thanks to visual controls; 


3 Executive and clerical time saved 
by general reduction of paperwork. 


Sales is just one phase of adminis- 
trative control where you can profit 
through simplified systems. Ask also 
about Inventory . . . Cost analysis... 
Personnel . . . Purchasing . . . Produc- 
tion . . . and Accounting Records. 
Phone nearest office or write Systems 
Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


Everything you need to 
simplify and save: Visi- 
ble Systems for Admin- 
istrative Control .. . 
Vertical Filing Systems 
and Supplies . . . Loose 
Leaf Systems . . . Point- 
of-Use Fire Protection 
for Records, 


Reminglon Rend 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


FREE FOLDER tells how to build a more profitable sales program through simplified 
systems which also cut office expense. Ask today for your copy of KD-381. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc, 
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‘which since the end of the war h iS 


scored so smashing an international suc- 
cess that it has hit Hollywood right on 
its soft artistic underbelly. 

Italy fer the Italians: Somewhat 
overshadowed amid all the checkered 
sports jackets and mink coats in the Ex- 
celsior lobby these days are the men 
and women who comprise the Italian 
film industry. But Paolo Tamburella, the 
38-year-old, Cleveland-born, Columbia 
University-educated producer who last 
year won an Oscar for “Shoe Shine” 
(NEwswEEK, March 29, 1948), is quietly 
making plans for his next three pictures— 
unworried about the Hollywood invasion. 

“There’s still a field for Italian pro- 
ducers like myself,” Tamburella told me 
in his shabby, unheated office on the Via 
Po where we sat bundled in our over- 
coats. “The Hollywood films made here 
are tailored in Hollywood. The top Holly- 
wood technical men, used to having 
everything at their disposal, are lost in 
Italy, where we have to use all the 
talent, ingenuity, and patience we pos- 
sess.” 

According to Tamburella, the famous 
Italian school of realism in postwar mov- 
ies wasn’t planned that way. It is due 
solely to lack of money. Without ade- 
quate financing, with obsolete equip- 
ment, and without modern studios, Cine- 
citta, the Italian “movie city,” built by 
Mussolini neat Rome, was used first as 
a PW camp, then to house DP’s. Italian 
producers had to shoot their pictures 
where, and with whatever, they could. 

So they shot scenes on the streets, on 
rooftops, and in churches. Boys were 
picked up off the streets to play leading 
roles. Passers-by became extras. The re- 
sults were pictures like “Open Gity,” 
which went to the United States in the 
barracks bag of a GI named Rod Geiger, 
who bought it for an alleged $25,000 (in 
lire). 

Freed Films: But poverty wasn’t the 
only incentive to the “new realism” of 
recent Italian films. For more than twenty 
years under Fascism, directors and writ- 
ers were forbidden to make any films that 
did not glorify the Italian people and 
their destiny under Mussolini. “Then in 
one week,” Tamburella said, “we came 
out of twenty years of dictatorship and 
were brought up to reality.” 

Despite its renown, Italy’s present-day 
film industry is still unstable. There are 
no big __ producer-distributor-exhibitor 
combines. The two biggest firms are 
Lux, which distributes and produces, and 
Scalera, which owns its own studio in 
Rome. 

Tamburella has no intention of com- 
peting with Hollywood-on-the-Tiber. “I'll 
use some American actors but no names,” 
he said, glancing at the shiny Oscar on 
his desk. “I'm going to stick to two or 
three pictures a year.” 


Newsweek, February 7, 1949 





Chicago's Wealth 
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provides 


nlimited Opportunities 
LES 


Vast Technological 
Resources for Industry 


Among the outstanding educational resources of Chicago are: 


Great Concentration of Colleges and Universities 

University Laboratories for Research and Industrial Problems 
Thorough Technical Training in Colleges and Secondary, Schools 
Highly Developed Vocational Training in the Public Schools 
Abundant Practical Training if the Evening Schools 
Industry-Sponsored Educational Programs 

A University Seminar for Business Executives 

Outstanding Professional Training at University Level 

Business Training of Highest Calibre at University Level 
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WORLD’S NEWEST PEN 


Bringing 14 distinct 
precision advances 


‘Watch for the 
new 


Parker St 


@ New writing ease, new 
dependability ...rich 
beauty ... that never be- 
fore have existed in any pen. 
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LROSLEY Announces 
big NEW models / 


They're here—five new Crosley style leaders! New Cros- 
ley Sedan Deluxe is bigger! It's the lotest word in Amer- 
ican design New speed-line styling, rich interior, choice 
fabrics. Seats 4 with ample luggage room. Crosley—the 
world’s biggest-selling Station Wagon—has larger, longer 
body lines. All steel No increase in price. New Crosley 
Convertible gets admiring glances wherever it goes. And 
smort Crosley trucks save money by the mile 


That's not all. Again Crosley leads the way with Amer- 
ica's highest compression ratio—7.8 to 1. Even more 
power and greater economy—35 to 50 miles per gallon 
of regulor gasoline. Smart enough for small incomes, in- 
expensive enough for high income tax brackets! Prices 
tange downward from the Station Wagon at only $929 
F.0.8., Marion, Indiana 


-ERGSEEY- 


Q FINE car 


See all five models ct 
your decler's. Or write 
for free cotalog—Cros- 
ley Mctors, 2530-FC 
Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 14, Ohio. 





Jew and Junker 


One of the more worth-while novels 
analyzing the German psyche (Jewish and 
Gentile) is a first work in English by the 
German refugee psychiatrist Rudolph 
Kieve. Actually “The Sorcerers” is more of 
a study than a work of fiction, and as such 
it is serious, honest, and penetrating. 

Kieve’s tale is set in a small town out- 
side Heidelberg before, during, and just 
after the first world war. A family chron- 
icle, it is the story of the prosperous Ger- 
man-Jewish Sulzbergers, dignified and 
pious landowners, and of what happens 
to them when a bankrupt East Prussian 
comes to manage the Sulzberger estate. 
Albert Sulzberger, the young intellectual 
son, is the main protagonist, and the plot 
is largely the story of his experiences, 
factual and spiritual, with the arrogant, 
hardheaded, Jew-baiting Junker Schuck, 
who came with Polish slave labor to the 
estate. 

Albert is the symbol of the German- 
Jewish intellectual of the between-wars 
era. He is eager to make a break with the 
past, to find a place in a new world. 
Hence he is attracted to the quick-acting, 
ruthless Schuck, and before he knows it, 
he has entered into an alliance with him. 
By the time he has extricated himself 
from it, the first Nazi demonstrations 
have begun. Albert, who can think but 
cannot act, who was rootless and restless, 
has been an unwitting cause of Nazism. 

Against this somber tale, Kieve draws 
an evocative picture of German-Jewish 
family life. His character studies are 
penetrating, and his book abounds with 
warm humanity. (THE Sorcerers. By 
Rudolph Kieve. 438 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin. $4.) 


Conan Doyle the Strange 


If only for creating Sherlock Holmes, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle would be worth 
a full-length biography. But when the 
man from whose fertile imagination 
sprang the immortal of Baker Street was 
so many other things—crusader, novelist, 
sportsman, doctor, detective, and spirit- 
ualist—the story of his life becomes even 
more fascinating. 

On the old theory that it takes a thief 
to catch a thief, John Dickson Carr, him- 
self one of the living masters of detective 
fiction, set out more than two years ago 
to write Doyle’s biography. “The Life of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle” turns out to be 
one of the most interesting and most 
readable biographies of the year. 

Doyle was a simple person, a man of 
great devotion and unyielding loyalties, 
an unswerving patriot who raged when 
Nelson’s flagship was about to be sold for 
scrap and who arose in wrath when 
British justice went askew. His roots went 
deep into the soil of Ireland, and he 


BOOKS 





could and did fight with that other Celt, 
George Bernard Shaw, over who was the 
better Irishman. He grew up in the 
Roman Catholic Church, but he died as 
an apostle of a deeply religious faith in 
the communication of the living with 
the dead. 

Alter Ego: Not only did Doyle create 
Holmes, but he was Holmes, both in spirit 
and in deed. Yet he hated his own crea- 
tion, after a time, 
and killed Holmes 
off, hoping to be rid 
of him forever. 
Doyle did not want 
to be known as the 
writer of detective 
stories; he wanted 
his fame to rise 
above such trivia 
and to rest on the 
historical novels 
which nobody now 
reads—his novels of 
the Napoleonic era, of the American 
colonies; his characters Micah Clark and 
Decimus Saxton. 

Doyle’s father was an Irish artist of 
some merit, his mother was obsessed with 
the nobility of her ancestry. It was the 
latter who influenced Doyle the most. He 
clung to her all her life, although not 
always without a certain amount of filial 
disagreement. He called her “The Ma’am,” 
and the great virtue of this book is that it 
is derived in great part from his letters 
to her and her letters to him. 

Carr writes without footnotes and 
scholarly pretension and is never averse 
to inventing conversations when the need 
arises. But, he insists, every word he puts 
in anyone’s mouth is lifted almost without 
change from some surviving document. 
The book thus has the aura of authority, 
but is not subser- 
vient, not the fa- 
naticism of a Baker 
Street Irregular.* 

With deft strokes 
Carr paints por- 
traits of Doyle’s 
artist-father, the 
impractical and im- 
pecunious son of 
*Dublin-born John 
Doyle, one of the 
great political cari- 
caturists of his 
time; and of Conan’s uncle, Richard, who 
drew the still-used cover of Punch. Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle’s talents were artistic, 
but with the pen and not the drawing 
board. And those talents developed in 
spite of his upbringing. His devoutly 
Catholic mother turned him over young 
to the Jesuits, who educated him well at 

Hodder House and later at Stonyhurst, 


Conan Doyle 


Mrs. Doyle 





*The Baker Street Irregulars are a group of seri- 
ous-minded Holmesians who gather for dinner an 
the reading of papers about such subjects as “Di 
Sherlock Holmes Take Dope?” and “Was Dr. Wat- 
son a Philanderer?” 
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the great Catholic public school in 
Lancashire. 

Followed a year at Feldkirch, another 
lesuit school, in the provinces of Austria, 
and then five grueling years studying 
medicine at Edinburgh. Then and as a 
struggling young doctor, Doyle suffered 
many trials, some of them hilariously 
funny, as his misadventures with Dr. 
Elliot, who never paid him, and with 
the phony Dr. Budd, who paid him too 
well. Doyle spent a year as ship’s doctor 
on a whaler in the Arctic and eventually 
set up practice in Portsmouth, where he 
prospered. 

Not having too many patients at first, 
Doyle had much time, and he began to 
write» He sold some of his work, but 
literary success was not too quick in com- 
ing. He was inspired by Macaulay and 
Scott, as his own novels show, and by 
Edgar Allan Poe. He read Gaboriau’s 
“Lecoq the Detective” and remembered 
that remarkably deductive Scotsman who 
had taught him at Edinburgh—Dr. Bell. 
Sherlock Holmes was born of Poe, Lecoq, 
and Dr. Bell. 

History and Justice: But even at 
the start it was not Holmes that inter- 
ested Doyle most. He was a deep stu- 
dent of the Middle Ages. Out of this 
came -“The White Company,” perhaps 
his best book, and before long he put 
away the lancet for good. By virtue of 
both his historical novels and his Sher- 
lock Holmes tales, Doyle became the 
foremost English literary hero, next to 
Kipling. 

Doyle played football with the best. 
He was a whizz at billiards. He was big 
and robust. He “covered” the Boer War 
and later defended England against those 
who condemned her for that affair. In 
short, Doyle was Victorian manhood in- 
carnate, imperialist, honest, outspoken, 
just. He was, it would seem, a little 
pompous, as befitted his station. But he 
never coveted honors and did not want a 
knighthood. 

Carr writes with tender understanding 
of Doyle’s great love affair with Jean 
Leckie. Doyle had married early and 
admired and respected his wife but was 
not in love with her. When he met Jean 
Leckie it was love at first sight. But for 
ten years, at his own gentlemanly insist- 
ence, this was an affair of honor, platonic 
in the extreme. When at last his wife 
died Doyle married Jean Leckie and 
they were happy ever after. 

Doyle twice fought for English justice, 
once in the cause of George Edalji, a 
weird little solicitor accused of strange 
crimes in an English province. Con- 
vinced of Edalji’s innocence, Doyle fig- 
uratively donned the garb of Sherlock 
Holmes, and by remarkable deduction— 
and a lot of research and leg work Holmes 
would have dispensed with—proved the 
solicitor innocent. Officialdom would not 
go all the way with Doyle, having to 
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name in power-lawn-mowers 
for thinty years 
“"MOTO-MOWER ’’ 


Why push a hand mower when you can 
drive a “Moto-Mower” ... builders of 
quality power mowers for thirty years . 
write fdr literature and the name of the 
nearest dealer . . . a MOTO-MOWER is 
worth insisting upon. 


“The 
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Lower Production Cost —The tremendous 


FIRE waste in America is an overhead 
charge on production. It is an unfair burden 
on our manufacturers who are now compet- 
ing for world trade. 

GLOBE Sprinklers eliminate the FIRE 
menace. Let them protect your buildings. 
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Hew York, Chicage, Philadelphia Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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The young Doyle: He hated his most famous creation, Sherlock Holmes 


save face; but out of this work came 
the establishment of the British Court of 
Criminal Appeal. Later Doyle fought for 
justice for Oscar Slater, who he proved 
(to his own satisfaction at least) was not 
guilty of murder, although a most mor- 
ally reprehensible man. 

Spiritualist: Doyle was a great be- 
liever in hands across the sea. He earned 
large sums in the United States as a 
lecturer and came to know, love, and 
understand America. He was something 
of a military expert, too, and according 
to his biographer had considerable influ- 
ence in bringing about some major mili- 
tary reforms. His visit to the Congo had 
no little bearing on changing Belgium’s 
policy toward that colony. 

Sportsman, gourmet, litterateur, pam- 
phleteer, politician (he twice stood un- 
successfully for Parliament), Doyle was 
the very model of an Englishman. Long 
after he had killed off Sherlock Holmes, 
he brought the detective back to life. It 
was about his only concession to what the 
public wanted. He was a man of strong 
opinions and he held his beliefs firmly. He 
knew that he was in for ridicule and ne- 
glect when he espoused the cause of 
Spiritualism. He had convinced himself 
that there was something to the phenom- 
ena he knew he had witnessed. He had 
long since left the Catholic Church, but 
had never ceased to be deeply religious. 
He did not care about the world’s con- 
tempt. He knew he had lived a good life 
and if he could help penetrate a mystery 
he believed could be solved he would 
do so. 

Carr has dipped deeply into the history 
of Doyle’s period, from 1859 to 1930— 
71 long, eventful, wonderful years. Even 


those who wince at the insufferable om- 
niscience of Sherlock Holmes at his stuf- 
fiest will read this book with pleasure. 
After all, Holmes’s creator got fed up 
with him, too. (THe Lire or Sir ARTHUR 
Conan Doyte. By John Dickson Carr. 
304 pages. Harper. $3.50.) 


Other Books 


Famity TrousBe. By William McFee. 
310 pages. Random House. $3. Another 
tale about Mr. Spenlove, the McFee 
character inspired by Conrad’s immortal 
Marlow, by the author of numerous sea 
tales celebrating this salty philosopher. 
This yarn doesn’t deal directly with Spen- 
love’s sea adventures, but rather with 
the land experiences of one of his old 
shipmates, who had a_ penchant for 
rescuing pretty women and then marty- 
ing them. Quiet and a little thin. 

THe Lion-TaMer. By Bryan MacMa- 
hon. 223 pages. Dutton. $2.75. Twenty- 
two good-humored short stories by a 
young Irish writer with a real flair for 
poetic whimsy and the idiom of his na- 
tive speech. The stories deal with the 
foibles, superstitions, and eccentricities 
of life in a typical Irish community and 
are mood pieces of high quality, though 
limited in appeal. 

Tevye’s Daucuters. By Sholom Alei- 
chem. 302 pages. Crown. $3. A superbly 
representative collection of folk tales by 
this famous Yiddish comic writer, Most 
of the stories are given over to Tevye the 
Dairyman and his problems with his 
seven matrriageable daughters, each of 
whom had a mind of her own concerning 
matrimony. There are a few other tales 
too. The author’s wit and talent for au- 
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thentic folk talk come through splendidly 
in this translation. 

Tue TRUMAN ProcrRAM. Addresses 
and Messages by Harry S. Truman. 
Edited by W. B. Schnapper. 261 pages. 
Public Affairs Press. $2.95. Here are the 
speeches and messages which President 
Truman made before and during the re- 
cent campaign. Carefully arranged by 
subject, they give the record of what 
Truman has said he stands for. As such 
they make an invaluable historical docu- 
ment. In spots they still make exciting 
reading. The earthy qualities of the little 
man who seemingly knew more about 
the American spirit than anyone else are 
here preserved. The careful reader will 
note that there is really no such thing 
as a “Truman program.” What the Presi- 
dent and candidate was saying was, in 
the words of Jonathan Daniels, “the re- 
newed and native expression of the 
American’s now firmly fixed faith that his 
government’s function is to help him 
have the security and decency of which 
his country is capable.” 

SociaList Britain. By Francis Wil- 
liams. 278 pages. Viking. $3. When this 
brilliantly written book was first pub- 
lished in England it received wide and 
deserved acclaim. Its author, a former 
editor of The Daily Herald and an ad- 
viser on public relations to the Prime 
Minister, has written an acute, semi- 
official account of the background of 
British socialism, its present status, and 
its future chances. It is the best defense 
of Labor Party policies that has appeared 
in this country. It is far from ponderous 
and is lightened every now and again 
by revealing anecdotes and character 
sketches. 

RuraL LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Carl C. Taylor and Seven Others. 
561 pages. Knopf. $5. Eight experts who 
are or at one time were affiliated with 
the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare of the Department of 
Agriculture, of which Dr. Carl C. Taylor 
is the head, here discuss the problems 
of seven major farming areas of the 
United States. Although primarily a text- 
book for sociologists, “Rural Life in the 
United States” contains a vast amount of 
fascinating information about the over- 
all agricultural situation of this country. 
Full sociological treatment of the non- 
agricultural aspects of rural life, its insti- 
tutions, other occupations, etc., is also 
given. 

Grorce Extor. By Joan Bennett. 202 
pages. Cambridge University Press. $3. 
A bright biographical and critical study 
of the author of “Adam Bede,” “Silas 
Marner,” etc., by the young English 
critic whose “Virginia Woolf” attracted 
considerable attention four years ago. 
Each of the novelist’s books is discussed 
in detail with special attention being paid 
to the moral problems implicit in George 
Eliot’s work. Scholarly but good reading. 
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| Heated hy Steam | 


When the Highland County Board 
of Supervisors built a new court 
house in Monterey, Va., they se- 
lected a Webster Moderator System 
of Steam Heating to provide the 
economy and comfort required in 
all public buildings. 


With the Webster Moderator 
System, heating is “controlled-by- 
the-weather.” 

Webster Moderator Control is also 
applied to the Jail and Sheriff's Res- 
idence adjoining the court house. 
In the jail, Webster Type WI Ex- 
tended Surface Radiation answered 
the problem where limited wall 
space for radiation existed. 
Webster Traps and Valves were in- 
stalled on all convectors and fin 
radiation. 


De a eee —— 

Highland County Court House and adjoining 
Jail and Sheriff’s Residence, Monterey, Va. 
Architect: Daley Craig, Waynesboro, Va. Equip- 
*d when built in 1947 with Webster Moderator 
ystem. Heating Contractor: Frank A. Dunn & 
Sons, Inc., Lexington, Va. General Contractor: 
C. W. Barger, Lexington, Va. 
An important factor in the success 
of many Webster installations is the 
friendly service and close co-opera- 
tion available to building construc- 
tion and operation personnel from 
Webster Representatives. 


Your local Representative will be 
glad to discuss your heating prob- 
lem. If you are planning a new 
building or modernizing an existing 
building, find out more about the 
Webster Moderator System today. 
Address Dept. NW-2 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 
Camden, N.J.: Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Can We Afford to Be Free? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


5—Billions, Not Millions 


ERBERT Hoover, in asking for 
H public support for the enact- 
ment of his commission’s recommenda- 
tions, said: “For you taxpayers to carry 
forward this work to ultimate fruition 
means billions. It is not millions, it is 
billions.” 

The very heart of the Hoover report 
will be its recommendations 
for a complete overhauling 
of the financial activities of 
the Executive branch of 
government. If, as is prob- 
able, the final report fol- 
lows the sub-reports of the 
Hoover “task forces,” it will 
recommend that the Treas- 
ury Department be reor- 
gantzed as a real finance 
ministry. The Secretary 
would become an American Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Responsi- 
bility would be centered there for 
budgeting, for accounting, for debt 
management, for the liquidation of 
the lending agencies of the govern- 
ment, and for the recommendation of 
tax policy. 


N this series of articles I have 

pointed out why there can be no 
real saving until the functions of con- 
trol are pulled together, freed from 
excrescent bureaucracy, frills, and 
duplication, rid of antiquated meth- 
ods, and shaped into real means of 
control. I have illustrated this by 
showing the perversion of budgeting, 
auditing, and accounting since the 
creation of the Budget Bureau and 
Comptroller General in 1921. 

Preliminary Hoover studies indi- 
cate that the Treasury should first be 
swept clean of irrelevant activities 
such as the Bureau of Supply, the 
Coast Guard, the Bureau of Narcotics, 
and the Secret Service—these to go to 
other departments. 

The Budget Bureau should be re- 
moved from the President’s office and 
lodged in the Treasury. It should then 
be stripped down to a small, powerful 
agency built along functional lines. 
It should be headed by a man of 
large caliber, capable of dealing force- 
fully with the voracious demands of 
other departments. 

Revenue services in the Treasury 
should be consolidated, with modern, 


simplified statistical and accounting 
methods. 

Fiscal services such as the care and 
disbursement of funds, debt manage- 
ment, and the like should also be con- 
solidated and modernized. 

Then there should be consolidated 
in the Treasury the accounting service 
of the Executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, under an Accountant Gen- 

eral, with an adequate sal- 
ary and a long fixed term of 
perhaps fifteen years. Ac- 
counting should then be 
modernized along lines now 
followed in the best business 
practice. Literally freight- 
car loads of vouchers are 
now hauled from the de- 
partments to the Comptrol- 
ler General's office and 
thousands of workers are 
employed in checking them. This 
work, directed from the Treasury, 
should be done in the departments 
where the expenditures are made. 
Thus, the President through an Ac- 
countant General in the Treasury 
would direct the accounting, which is 
not a proper concern of Congress. 

Freed of accounting functions, the 
Comptroller General should be a real 
auditing and investigating arm of Con- 
gress, which is, as I have pointed out, 
our board of directors. 

It should be added that the Hoover 
task force on the General Accounting 
Office report consists of most distin- 
guished accountants, and they were 
unanimous in these recommendations. 


HE way to reform will be difficult. 
T vast selfish interests in Congress 
and in the bureaus are involved. The 
Comptroller General, Lindsay C. War- 
ren, has already objected to the reform 
of his office. He is quoted as saying 
that the plan of the Hoover task force 
is “an attempt to keep from the Con- 
gress and the people information as to 
how the taxpayers’ money is being 
spent.” This is directly contrary to 
fact. To free the Comptroller General 
to audit and investigate is to provide 
a critical need of Congress and the 
people. 

But only a powerful public opinion 
backed by strong Presidential pressure 
can push through the reforms sug- 
gested, which are in their essence the 
only means of relieving the taxpayer. 


— 
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“No police chief alone can break that jam, Mr. Mayor 
—this town needs a top-notch traffic engineer!” 


America must find room for more than 40 million cars and trucks — and that’s no easy job! 


Tes police chief is right. It 

takes more than his badge of 
authority to speed the flow of traffic 
and eliminate congestion. 

What his city needs is a practical, 
intelligent plan—with adequately 
trained men to carry it out—and 
plenty of co-operation from the 
public, of course. 

No mayor or city manager, and 
no group of public spirited citizens 
alone, can possibly decide by them- 
elves how to end traffic snarls, de- 
lays and accidents. 

The problem demands thoroughly 
professional study and diagnosis— 

ad more and more municipalities 

re now beginning to recognize this. 
Steps in the right direction 


ney’ve taken steps in the right di- 
‘tion in Milwaukee, Detroit, Den- 


ver, Seattle, Buffalo and Dallas, to 
name just a few places. 

These cities—and numerous 
others—are giving their police de- 
partments the continuing help of 
experienced, competent, resource- 
ful trafficengineers— men whoknow 
how to get results with a minimum 
of public inconvenience. 


Sound planning gets results 


In Detroit, the result has been to 
speed vehicle movement consider- 
ably—with a 50 per cent decrease 
in accidents! 

Milwaukee has been made one of 
the safest cities in the country. 

Any community can effect com- 
parable improvements in its traffic 
set-up, if sensible, feasible programs 
are adopted for better use of its 
present streets. 


What traffic conscious America 
needs is not more restrictions on 
its cars, trucks and buses, but more 
up-to-date methods of routing them 
in everybody’s best interest. 

New safety for pedestrians as well 
as vehicle occupants is usually the 
result of smoother traffic flow. In 
fact, the record shows that almost 
every measure which reduces street 
congestion also reduces accidents. 

As a nation-wide observer of 
what competent traffic management 
can accomplish, Studebaker feels 
that there’s virtually no limit to the 
progress that can be made. 


STUDEBAKER 


AMERICA’S GREAT PROGRESSIVE IN 
TRANSPORTATION SINCE 1852 


@ 1949, The Studebaker Corp’n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S.A 
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